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Ask 
Dad 


Seniors who plan te 


matriculate next fall at 
some college or univer- 
sity and who look for- 
ward eagerly to their 
higher education have 
one important question 


to consider. 


Will there be funds 
for your tuition re- 
gardless of what may 
happen to your fam- 
ily’s provider in the 
meantime? Or would 


you have to quit? 


He knows; ask him. 
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The Fire That Didn’t Burn 


An Editorial 


HEY burned the books. From all parts of 

Germany, from the universities and the libraries, 

they brought books by the thousands, heaped 

them in the public squares, and set torches to 
them. The fire was red against the German summer 
night, and the students stood around watching the 
books burn, and the red and yellow glow shifted on 
their faces. They sang at the burning of these evil 
books, these books which had, they said, been one 
of the courses of the decay of their fatherland. The 
works of Mann, Einstein, Remarque, and Feuchtwan- 
ger went up in flames. Some of the young “storm- 
troopers” described it as “a holy sight.” And when 
the books were burned and nothing but ashes remained 
in the square, what about it? 

A grand gesture—but with- 
out effect. It is impossible to 
burn a book: a book, like the 
salamander of the old legends, 
can walk unhurt through fire. 
The works of Einstein, Rem- 
arque, Mann, and Feuchtwan- 
ger, translated into half a 
dozen languages and sold by 
the thousands, can never be 
destroyed in a bonfire. 

For the word is stronger 
than fire. The word stands 
above and beyond the brand 
which is held in a hysterical 
and misguided hand. The rise 
of the dictator and the sup- 
pression of a whole people 
cannot destroy it; the boun- 
daries set up by nations can- 
not shut it out; and no law 
can control it entirely. 

Its immortality is a miracle, but a miracle with 
an explanation. To be great, a book must be uni- 
versal. A great book is written about people—all 
people who suffer the same basic sorrows and share 
the same basic joys, who are alike in their dependence 
upon one another, the earth, and the Maker of all 
men. It makes no difference whether it is written 
in Russia about the Brothers Karamazov, in Germany 
about the adventures of Hans Castorp on the Magic 
Mountain, or in China about those who toil. with the 
Good Earth; it is written about mankind and belongs 
to men. 

Literature knows no nationalism. The faces of 
Goethe and Dante are as familiar to us as the faces 
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of Lowell and Emerson. Long before we came to 
appreciate Poe, when Poe was, for America, an 
obscure and peculiar minor poet, France had called 
him great. An Englishman, Algernon Swinburne, 
was one of the first to salute Walt Whitman; and 
we, in our turn, buy thousands of copies of the works 
of Wells, Shaw, Tagore and Maurois. The sale of 
All Quiet on the Western Front in the United States 
has been so large that nothing but a general con- 
flagration reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast could ever consume the work of Erich Remarque, 
or remove from the minds of men his pictures of the 
agony of war. 

“In case of fire,” we used to write across the 
brown paper covers of our 
Grade School Arithmetics and 
Geographies, “throw this in.” 
With something of the same 
childish faith in the power of 
the flame, Adolf Hitler wrote 
across the works of the great- 
est intellects of his country, 
“In case of bonfire, throw this 
in.” But, like the immortal 
salamander, the word has 
walked through the fire and 
come out again, as perfect as 
ever, to wander around the 
world. Yes, it is quite pos- 
sible to burn leather and 
paper, but you cannot burn 
the word. The word is an 
elusive essence, beyond the 
powers of flame. In spite of 
Adolf Hitler, we can, if we 
choose, sit down to an hour 
of Remarque, Feuchtwanger, 
or ‘thomas Mann this very everling after supper. 

Five hundred years from now the dictators, gen- 
eralissimos, and “men of action” will occupy at most 
two or three lines in the histories of our time. Who 
remembers Sardanapalus, Akbar, or Diocletian, or 
can tell what they did? But Socrates, Galileo, and 
Spinoza—men who challenged the entrenched power 
of state and church—will still be potent figures in 
the life of mankind, no matter under what sovereignty 
they live. And does any one suppose that the Val- 
halla of the great thinkers and writers of the word 
will be reserved for “Aryans”? The books which 
Germany burned are their authors’ surest card of 
admission to immortality. 
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of how she forgot. Sadie was a 

waitress in Burke and Sligo’s 
Bon Ton Chop House, and a very 
good waitress, too. But that night 
(all this happened over one hundred 
years ago, in London)—that night 
she was tired; her legs had a faint 
ache in them, because of too much 
dancing the evening before, and her 
eyes smarted a little for she had not 
slept long. 

“Two dishes of veal,” she said to 
herself, “and her in the black shiny 
gown with them bits o’ speckled lace 
wants more butter, and the nob over 
at the far end has to have a cup of 
broth, and toast good and piping, and 
that lamp needs oil, and there’s that 
nasty boy making another spot on the 
cloth! His eggs, I guess. Have to 
cover it—what?” 

“Sadie! S’st! Where'd you put 
the wine card?” The cash girl was 
plucking at her sleeve. 

“Oh, over on the third table—no, 
the little one—that’s it!” 

Pushing the door open with her hip 
and shoulder, she passed through into 
the kitchen and gave her order to the 
cook, standing regal before his stove 
with splendid disregard for every- 
thing in the world but eggs, and the 
proper flip-flap of the hand to turn 
them. 

“Two veals and a small broth!” 
Sadie screamed into the thick warm 
vapor which hung over everything, 
~ whereupon Joe, the cook’s helper, 
wiped his big hands, glistening with 
butter, and took up his knife. 

“Two of ’em? Two?” 

“And a small broth. Please.” 

While she waited, Sadie kept her 
gaze fixed on the little round pane in 
the door, through which she could see 
if any new pedple came in. Joe 
hummed a tune hideously somewhere 
far up in the cavities of his big purple 
nose, while he sliced veal and looked 
at Sadie’s back (she*knew this—she 
could feel his hog-eyes_ there). 
“Mmmm-hmmm, mmmm-hmmm,” was 
the sound made by Joe as his glance 
flickered over Sadie. 

“O lud, there’s six come in. . : 
seven! Pish! Here. Joey!” and she 
took the veal, some broth, some ‘but- 
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ter, some toast, 
and hurried into 


the dining room € 


with them. 

“Six, and one’s 
seven... Lud, 
ain’t he the 
swell!” A big 
man in buckskin — 
breeches and a 
mighty coat of 
bottle green, 
erupting at the 
top into magnifi- 
cent frilly foam which was a cravat, 
and bursting at the bottom into pur- 
ple striped splendor which was a 
velvet waistcoat, was seating five big 
women, quite lost in fluffs and laces, 
at the big table in the center of the 
room. And at once all the other 
diners seemed blotted out by this 
multiple gleaming splendor; every 
one grew smaller, began to turn grey, 
though some, perhaps, retained a 
slight green tinge. 

“My top hat!” said this fine fellow, 
giving it to Sadie as though confer- 
ring the Order of St. George upon 
her. She took it with great care; she 
bore it in both hands to the best rack 
in the room; ‘she did not see anybody 
at all. Certainly, with the rich splen- 
dor of these people weighing upon 
her, she could not have been expected 
to notice the small young man who 
was drawing up a chair at a small 
table in the farthest corner. 

Still dazed, Sadie brought. the lady 
in shiny black her extra butter, and 
she hurriedly served the nobby toff 
his broth and piping toast, and she 
poured out more milk for the nasty 
boy, wearing a simper as she did so, 
for his mother seemed to expect that 
all people should simper at her swol- 
len son . . . then the two veals, and 
then, at last, water for the splendid 
six. 

How tired she was! Waiting for 
these mighty people to tell what they 
should thave, she dared forget them 
for a moment, and to think of Arthur. 
Arthurs’ arm tight around her waist, 
supporting her . . . Arthur asking for 


one dance after another, and riding 
home at last with her in a hackney 
coach, even though it cost two bob. 
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She thought her frock had looked 
very nice; the bit of pink gauze and 
the flounce caught up gave it a stylish 
touch. . . . “Your order, please, sir?” 

The big man was certainly some- 
body. Sadie forgot about Arthur as 
she looked down again at the big man 
and saw the soft light shine on his 
smooth head, causing all its ‘hairless 
expanse to glisten; she gazed at the 
excellent eruption of his cravat, 
marked the fineness of the cloth in his 
bottle-green coat, peered in covert 


wonder at his mighty buckskin 
breeches. He had a rusty sort of 
voice. He said, “You had better 


bring us this,” and “You had better 
bring us that,” in a way that would 
indicate to any waitress who ever 
lived, and to all diners who cared to 
listen, and especially to each of his 
big, mum, but very fine women, that 
he was somebody indeed. “You can 
bring us the calf’s liver,” he told 
Sadie, and all the five big women 
looked out at her from the caverns of 
their hats as he said it, and she could 
see in their eyes that they all liked 
ealf’s liver very much. “And tea. 
And turnip. And biscuits, eh?” The 
five agreed that there should of course 
be biscuits. 

Sadie brought them knives and 
forks, the best ones, and then, sud- 
denly noticing the small man in the 
corner, she went to his table and 
asked him what he would have, 
please? 

He sat with his chin resting upon 
one hand, ‘huddled a little forward in 
his chair, looking down moodily at 
the cloth. Quite an ordinary young 
man, in quite ordinary clothes. Still, 
she gave him water just the same. 
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Arthur’s kiss, Arthur’s kiss, and her 
quick sharp breath when she saw that 
he was going to at last (she had the 
feel of that aching breath still in her 
chest) . . . the guttering street lamp 
at her corner where the coach turned 
and swayed, and the crazy shadows 
rushing on ahead . . . then the tiny 
dry squeak of Arthur's new boots as 
they went up the walk, and Arthur's 
arm holding her . . . tired, tired . . . 
oh, life is awful, but tkere’s fun in it 
a little of the while. ... 
“Your order?” 

_He._ wanted only scones and tea. 
Sadie hurried into the steamy bright 


kitchen, another world, shut out by 


the swinging door; another world, 
where smoky lamps, giving off an 
odor of burnt oil, shone down on 
Food, on swearing people whose busi- 
ness was Food, and whose life was all 
Food too. They shone most particu- 
larly, of course, upon Jean the cook, 
because he was the largest. Jean was 
a living tribute to Food, and what 
could be done with it. Jean lived 
with Food, by Food, for Food, and 
worshipped it humbly as his God. Not 
for Jehovah himself did Jean feel as 
much reverence as for a good, reeking 
roast, or for pink tongues wrenched 
out of oxen’s. maws. Food, Food, 
Food. For Joe, too, Food was a fear- 
some and marvellous commodity, al- 
though he had eyes for a shapely 
ankle, or a creamy throat, like 
Sadie’s. Beef, veal, pork, lamb, ham 
and coddled eggs; steam, steam, 
steam and copper kettles, and spidery 
cracks in the ceiling,. and Sadie’s 
tired, tired legs and her smarting 
eyes .. . and heat, and melted butter, 
and smoking grease, and slimy pots 
and pans heaped up waiting in the 
noisome sink for Joe to rattle them 
and make them clean... . 

“Six calfs, please, Joe,” said Sadie. 
“And are there any more biscuits in 
the top tray?” 

“Hmm, hmmm, hmmmmmm, hees 
jolee baw, yes, yes, yes,” Joe said. 
“Six calfs, cook, eh? Here, here’s 
you desh for biscuits.” Joe had a 
voice good enough for a church. “One 
calfs. Let me ‘ave it. I will take off 
the drop with my apron. S’s’s’t! 
Two calfs.” 

“Hurry up, you, Joe! They’re very 
important people out there want that 
calf’s liver!” 

‘“What? You tell me?” cried Joe, 
dropping his knife and glaring. Sadie 
had violated the etiquette of the 
kitchen. “Tell me hurry, eh? Hooh! 
I can get better job than this.” He 
spat into a convenient bucket. “Tell 
ME hurry!” 

“Rot, Joey dear, don’t mind it— 
I'wasn’t in my bed till three this 
morning.” 

~“Ah? What you doing before you 
80 to bed that time, eh? You go to 
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the dance weeth that feller, eh?” 

“Well, what if I did? Here you 
are. Put ‘em on the tray, will. you, 
Joey? You're a wag, ain’t you, Joey? 
You’d like to know, wouldn’t you?” 

“Six calfs!” 

Sadie swept out with the calf’s 
liver and the biscuits, swinging her 
hips a little. “H’mff! That greasy 
Joe! Anybody’d think he thought he 
was a dream the way he eyes you!” 

Back into the world of men and 
women waiting for their calf's liver, 
and their biscuits, and their tea—the 
big man rustily talking, and one of 
the women, perhaps his wife, answer- 
ing loudly yes and no in such a culti- 
vated voice—Lord! It made you feel 
how little you knew after all to hear 
‘em go on like that. Serving them, 
she was extra careful not to brush 
their elbows, especially those splen- 
did ones in tight bottle-green. The 








That genius, even of the stature of John 
Keats, often goes unrecognized in its time, is 
the theme of this flesh-and-blood tale of a 
century ago by Arista Edward Fisher. The 
author spent his childhood on a New England 
farm, not far from where his famous fore- 
bear, Roger Williams, feunded his colony. 
He has been teaching since he graduated 
from Harvard in 1924, except for an interval 
spent at the Sorbonne in Paris. He has pub- 
lished three novels, "To the Sun," "Marriage 
in Blue," and within the last few months, 
“Requiem,” a realistic novel of Pittsburgh. 
He has contributed to many magazines, and 
is included in O'Brien's “Best British Short 
Stories of 1921." 








big man was tucking his napkin inte 
his waistcoat and making little noises 
with his lips. He liked calf’s liver 
very much, too, you could see that. 
Sadie asked him respectfully (just as 
he finished chewing a rather large 
piece of liver and was swallowing it 
. .. She knew how to time it, she did) 
if everything was to his taste, and if 
there was anything more now? To 
which, having swallowed, the magnifi- 
cent fellow answered that everything 
was per-fectly satisfactory, per-fectly, 
and smiled upon her very benignantly 
indeed. Sadie liked that—she liked 
to have nice, important, kind old 
gentlemen smile at her—it made her 
feel young, and foolish, and it made 
her conscious of the rare, fresh sweet- 
ness that she knew was hers. Young, 
foolish, sweet, and tired . . . not much 
fun in this serving business. If Ar- 
thur could only get a place that paid 
a lot, and married her soon! As she 
tripped out, she whispered it in time 
to her quick steps: “Soon, soon, soon! 
O soon, Arthur, soon!” 

The kitchen again, and pots and 
pans, and a kettle full of cabbage on 
the stove, and Jean busy again over 
more food, and Joe looking with hog- 
eyes at the swelling curves of her 
tight-laced bodice—pity he couldn't 
find enough to look at im the dirty 


corner he was supposed to wash his 
bottles in! 

Lad, more people! Two old ladies. 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Crammer and her sister 
from the country, going toward the 
table under the arch, where Mrs. 
Crammer always sat. Mrs. Crammer 
would want crumpets and jam, and a 
pot of tea, very hot and strong; but 
her sister (what a tight old body she 
was, and how she held her chin up!) 
—there was no telling what she'd 
want. 

Sadie hurried out, pink from the 
kitchen’s vaporous heat, her heels 
clicking sharply on the floor, her 
fresh, eager, shy smile ready for 
them. They liked her. Oh she knew 
that! It warmed their old eyes up 
when they looked at her, and made 
them remember how they had enjoyed 
life when they were young and sweet 
and foolish. But she felt a terrific 
yawn coming just as she opened her 
mouth to speak a bright “Good eve- 
ning, Mrs. Crammer, and you too, 
mum,” and in order to check it she 
had to press her lips together very 
tight. The yawn surged, was smoth- 
ered, died, the water came into her 
eyes, and it was safe to speak. “Good 
evening, Mrs. Crammer, and you, too, 
mum.” 

“Ah, good evening to you, child, 
and we'll be having our crumpets and 
a bit o’ the plum if so be as you have 
any tonight still,” said Mrs. Crammer 
in her high squeaky old voice. 

“Oh, yes, mum, certainly, I'll. . . is 
it strong tea you wanted?” 

“Ah yes.” 

“Oh, and the cakes buttered?” 

“Ah yes, the cakes buttered,” 

So Sadie went to the kitchen again 
for tea, and a bit of the plam, and 
buttered cakes. Six o'clock. Three 
hours more, and then she could rest, 
maybe, if she wasn’t too tired, and 
sleep. She bent down to rub her tired 
legs under her long dimity skirt, and 
tried to get that tingling out of them. 
Ah well, they could dance, anyway! 
More than one person, and not the 
ordinary kind, either, had turned to 
look as she tripped so gracefully in 
the quadrille. Drat it! That tea! 
Oh, and jam! Plum, was it? M’m, 
yes, and good, too. Oh! The crom- 
pets weren't all toasted! 


She opened the door in the same 
manner as always—funny she never 
had to think about it—standing side- 
ways, pushing with shoulder and hip, 
swinging the right heel to catch it, 
and hastened to bring Mrs. Crammer 
and her sister with food. Then back 
to the kitchen in flight, so that the 
splendid man and his five fine women 
might have their tea precisely when 
their liver was done with. 

The cash girl touched her arm as 
she passed the desk. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“DEN-FIL"— 


Useful 


THINK I must have been asked 
to review the new edition of 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia be- 
cause I have never possessed—or 
even opened—any encyclopaedia be- 
fore. I might therefore be expected 
to approach such a work with a fresh 
—not to say completely new-laid—eye. 
I took away the volume called “Den- 
Fil” to read while crossing the Atlan- 
tic, because, handy though the twelve 
light little volumes of this compendium 
are, the full number in a suitcase 
would be likely to cramp into 
too close quarters the neces- 
sary toothbrush and pajamas. 
I chose “Den-Fil” because it 
included “““Dog,”’—and any- 
way, “Den-Fil” is as likely 
to contain useful knowledge 
for a sea-voyage as is any 
other volume. Except that it 
does not include “Death,” 
I noticed this because at 
“Euthanasia” I was told to 
“see Death,” which (feeling 
increasingly seasick at the 





time) I tried to do. But the 
stern limitation ‘“‘Den-Fil” 
hemmed me in. So I shall 


never get at the truth of this 
mystery called Death. 

I do not know who owns 
enclopaedias (encylo- 
paediae?); people who enjoy 
defining the limitations of 
human knowledge must revel 
in them, I suppose—for what 
are dates, comparisons, and 
captions but so many admis- 
sions that we know almost 
nothing at all of the essence 
of the matter itself? Look at Ed- 
ward the Confessor, for instance— 
imagine poor Edward buying the en- 
cyclopaedia in order to see what im- 
pression he had made on the world. 
“So nothing is left of me—after all 
my trouble,” he would say. 

“Nothing is left of this me feeling—this 
feeling of, my heart fitting nonchalantly 
and comfortably into my fiesh—this burn- 
ing consciousness of importance—this 
tearing urge to be justified in my own 
eyes and in yours—this recurring hunger 
for food to soothe my dear stomach and 
for flattery to soothe my dear vanity. Of 
the lovely, dreadful, choking excitements 
of ymy life,” you only remember the facts 
that affect you. They told me the soul 
was immortal. They were wrong. All of 
me is dead now—except the facts that I 
was -my mother’s son—my stepbrother’s 
stepbrother—my England’s king — my 
church’s pet. You posterity—know me 
only as a dead man. But we're quits, 
I may be 


really—we'’re equally dead. 
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The rueful humor of Stella Benson's "Den- 
Fil,” reprinted here by courtesy of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, was a shining star 
in her crown. It glows in all her short stories, 
her poems, and in her travel books, which 
seem to belie her career as a suffragette, 
social worker, shopkeeper, and soldier in 
England's Land Army. Although she was 
chronically ill, she lived with imagination, en- 
thusiasm, and courage. for her writing, her 
causes, her hobbies (dogs, riding, and sketch- 
ing). She died only last month in China. 
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dead to you, but you weren’t born, to me. 
We're all dead—fit only for limbo—fit 
only for encyclopaediae—books that rec- 
ognize no me in dead or living men.” 

Of course Edward would be unfair 
here. Every one is unfair who makes 
the mistake of demanding that his 
very self shall survive in the words 
that trace the outer shape of his life. 
The feeling of being me is the most 
exciting feeling conceivable, I think— 
but it cannot be conveyed to any 
other me. Me’s are all in airtight 
compartments. Encyclopaediae -do 
not deal in me’s—why should they? 
If they did, they would run te mil- 
lions of volumes ‘instead of twelve— 
and nobody would read them, at that. 
They are designed to‘interpret to us 
those facts of external life which af- 
fect the external us. “Diderot”— 
“Electricity” —“Dreadnought”—“En- 





tomology”—‘“Dredging Machine”— 
all these names, I suppose, stand for 
things that may affect my outside life 
to a greater or less degree. The fact 
that there is a town in India called 
“Edwardesabad” touches me _ less 
nearly, I confess—indeed, I should 
scarcely have believed it had anybody 
but Mr. Everyman told me so. But 
“Dog” is to me a most vital word; 
it catches my eye in any 
context. I read every word 
about “Dog.” “The Dog is a 
digitigrade fissiped, with slen- 
der legs.” So far is this 
definition from giving me a 
word picture of my own dear 
bull-dog — Remington Port- 
able Benson—that I actually 
feel aggrieved that the ency- 
clopaedia fails to tell me how 
many slender legs the digiti- 
grade fissiped possesses. True, 
two photographs that anybody 
less omniscient than Mr. 
Everyman would suppose te 
represent foxes, illustrate the 
account—but these make my 
dear, thick-necked, slobber- 
mouthed Remington P. seem 
more irrelevant than ever. 
Nevertheless, after this 
“Everyman” warms to his 
work, and though it remains 
evident that he had no canine 
collaborator, he does not 
grudge words of approval in 
moderation. The canine me, 
of course, like Edward the 
Confessor’s, is never hinted at, but 
this, as I pointed out before, is not 
to be expected. To the external Dog, 
as it affects the external lives of the 
readers of this book, “Everyman” is 
on the whole kind and even partial. 
Much more so than to the external 
“Dodo,” on the previous page—te 
which “Everyman” seems to feel a 
subtly expressed aversion. “As large 
as a turkey, of unwieldy build .. . 
wings useless for flight ... bill... 
blackish ‘in color, forming at the end 
a horny hook . . . “the aborted keel 
also indicated its flightless ‘condition. 
Didus ineptus,” concludes “Every- 
man” spitefully—and -illustrates his 
remarks with a picture of the most 
unmistakable idiot that ever squawked 
or wore feathers. Aborted keel is a 
perfect description of the tail de- 
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picted—yet there again one doubts 
whether the Dodo, any more than 
Edward the Confessor or Remington 
P. Benson, would feel that its precious 
me was fairly represented—even 
within the limits of encyclopaedic in- 
formation. 

The style of the illustrations of 
“Everyman’s Encyclopaedia,” by the 
way, brings me to my one criticism. 
(For to reproach the work because 
it ignores the me is no reproach—it is 
merely to emphasize its austerely en- 
cyclopaedic quality.) The pictures 
seem to me surprisingly and unneces- 
sarily old-world. I cannot understand 
why all books of reference should be 
illustrated in the manner of the 
1870's. The portrait of the “Dodo” 
—an extinct bird—may be the more 
expressive for not being modernistic ; 
the “Dipledocus,” I suppose, has the 
same excuse—although I think that a 
little more friskiness—a more lamblike 
abandon—might have been suggested 
in the portrayal of the infant Diplodo- 
cus (youth being youth all the world 
over and in all ages)—but the “Ele- 
phant,” “Ely Cathedral,” the “Dor- 
mouse,” “Drowning,” “The Dhow” 
and “Felis Domesticus Angorae,” sure- 
ly, are still with us and could have been 
brought befere us, I maintain, more 
vividly by the use of a more dashing 
twentieth century style. I take it upon 
myself to swear that the elephant has 
much more of a double chin, for in- 
stance, and the angora cat much less 
—than these creatures as portrayed in 
this work. Where do men of facts 
get the artists whose work adorns 
their compilations? There must be 
thousands of hard-up, young, mod- 
ernistie illustrators who would be 
only too glad to produce new sketches 
of the marvels of nature and science. 
In this one matter, however, perhaps 
it is too much to ask that “Every- 
man” should be a pioneer—since his 
ideal is a truly attractive inexpensive- 
ness of format, combined with con- 
ciseness and comprehensiveness of 
matter. 

What is an elephant’s double chin, 
after all,—compared with the .intense 
suggestiveness of the fact (hitherto 
wholly unsuspected by me)—that a 
female invariably leads the herd, in 
the wild state? This information 
really does make a great difference 
to my life. As a feminist I shall 
quote it widely. Eager for more of 
these encouraging phenomena, I 
turned to “Eve”—and found “see 
Adam.” My blood boiled. I cannot, 
of course, “see Adam,” being confined 
to “Den-Fil”—but as an ex-suffra- 
gette I don’t want to “see Adam.” 
This is a very serious blot upon Mr. 
Everyman’s otherwise worthy work. 
“See Adam,” indeed!—Who had the 
apple idea, anyway? Whose find was 
the Tree of Knowledge? The Ency- 
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Wild Names | Have Met 
By ALFRED H. HOLT 


(Continued from November 25 issue) 


Croce: (approximate the Italian) “cre’- 
tchay.” 

Dimnet: first half, English; second half, 
French: “dim-nay.” 

Disraeli: not Latin; its middle syllable 
is preferably “ray.” 

Donne: “don” is preferred by the dic- 
tionaries, but some Donne experts insist 
on “dun.” 

Don Quixote: this has for many years 
been anglicized into “Quicks-oat,” like a 
trade-name for breakfast food, and is 
hereby recommended. 

Dos Passos: (personal letter) “the name 
is pronounced Dos (like floss) Passos (a 
as in past, o as in fess). Obviously 
that’s not the Portuguese pronunciation.” 
In other words, soften all those vowels. 
The o’s are not long, the a is not flat. 








clopaedia owes its very existence to 
Eve, who started the fashion of want- 
ing to know things. “Eve”—‘‘see 
Adam,” forsooth; “Adam—see Eve” 
would be no more than a gracious ac- 
knowledgment of the encyclopaedia’s 
debt to its first (potential) reader. 

Everyman has a chance—in the 
pages of “Den-Fil”—to write about 
himself. His aecount of the concep- 
tion and creation of his universal li- 
brary, though full of a mild, manly 
self-respect, is not as excitingly intro- 
spective as—say—an analysis of 
Stella Benson by me would be, were 
a scientific committee to implore me 
to write one. The truth is, I con- 
clude on putting down “Den-Fil,” 
that on encyclopaedia dees not seck 
to distinguish itself in the regions of 
wit, passion, psycholegical revela- 
tion, or originality. It is there to give 
cold information—chiefly on subjects 
that I have no wish to hear about. In 
other words, on all practical subjects. 
For those whose wish to be so in- 
formed—for those who are likely to 
feel a sudden necessity to know who 
discovered the “Eustachian Tube,” 
and where; for those who find them- 
selves enlightened on the subject of 
“Electricity” by 41 neat Figs. repre- 
senting (apparently) railway signals, 
pig’s tails, flights of stairs seen in 
profile, cartwheels, Marcel waves, 
etc.; for these who like to startle 
their fishing friends by calling a Pike 
an “Esox”’; and for those who are re- 
assured by being told authoritatively 
that “Mrs. Elizabeth Draper’s asso- 
ciation with Laurence Sterne never 
went beyond sentimental flirtation— 
for those, in fact who want to know 
for certain how little they know, and 
how little any one else knows—this 
encyclopaedia, in twelve volumes 
(among which, I can say confidently, 
“Den-Fils” is not the least racy), at a 
—_ modest price—should be invalu- 
able. 





And after you've done all that, breathe a 
deep sigh of relief and anglicize it into 
“dose pass-ose” (hissing all the «’s). 

Dramatis Personae: Browning probably 
did not say “pair-so-nigh,” but he cer- 
tainly accented the first word on the first 
syllable and the second on the second. 
Memorize the following couplet, if you 
think it’s worth memorizing: 

Dramatis Personae 
Rhymes with “Oh, baloney.” 

Drinkwater: (letter from his secretary, 
in his absence from England) “his name 
is pronounced exactly as it is spelled.” 
This should scotch the rumor that the w 
can be safely omitted. It also increases 
the importance of O. O. McIntyre’s quaint 
discovery that the English author drinks 
four glasses of water before breakfast. 

Dumas: anglicize it to this extent: 
“doo ma.” 

Dunsany, Lord: (persona! letter) 
“. . . the second syllable accented and 
pronounced “say.’. .. It is the name of a 
place on the map, and that is the way I 
pronounce it, and the people who live 
there. The essential thing about it is the 
accent on the second syllable.” 

Egoist, The: the 
leading dictionaries 
approve the use of 
the short ¢, as in 
99. 

Elgin (Marbles): 
hard g, unlike t 
Tilinois city. 

Erewhon: pro- 
nounced “air-whun,” 
this word is trouble- 
some chiefly because 
of its spelling; it is 
not quite backwards 
for “Nowhere,” 
which is a partial 
translation of 
“Utopia.” - 

Evangeline: rhymes with tin, says Cen- 
tury; but Standard gives us a sweeping 
cheice, allowing us te rhyme it with seen, 
mine, or tin; unfortunately, Longfellow 
eschewed rhyme in his poem, or he might 
have had to settle the ment for us. 

Feuchtwanger: “f Ht-vahng-er ;” 
sing the ng; do not put another g sound 
in frent of the er. 

Forsyte Saga: “for-sight’ sah’-ga.” 

Freud: “froyd,’ as in German. 

Froude: “frood.” 

Galsworthy: (personal letter, received 
shertly after the Nobel Prize award) 
“The pronunciation of the al in my name 
should “be ‘all.’” 

Gawain: authorities are agreed that the 
accent should be on the first syllable, but 

possibilities 





“AY ts “Al” 


there harmony ceases; three 

are: “gah’ -wain” (long a in the second 
“gaw'-wain;” and something 
rhymes nicely with the phrase “raw 
one,” commonly used to describe an um- 
pire’s decision. 

Genghis Khan: the first g must be soft; 
in fact, some dictionaries prefer the 
-_ ling Jenghiz; the Khan rhymes with 

mn. 

Gide: “zheed.” 

Gil Blas: this has never been attrac- 
tively anglicized; make it zheel biahss.” 

Goethe: approximate it by 
the lips and trying to say “gay-ta.” It 
would be interesting to know what street- 
car conductors generally do with it. In 
Chicago, I am told, it is commonly an- 
nounced as “Gooth Street.” 

Gondola: in Browning’s poem, this is 
accented correctly on the first syllable, 
but our students do not always remember. 

(Continued in a later issue) 














Venus 


HE gods of most of the ancient 

empires are almost forgotten. 

When we pass through the gal- 

leries of a modern exhibit or 
leaf through the pages of a contem- 
porary anthology, we seldom come 
upon any reminders of the Egyptian 
Sek-Met, the Assyrian Assur, or the 
Babylonian Tammuz. But the gods of 
Greece and Rome stay with us. The 
likeness of Dionysius is still engraved 
in our goblets, the lyre of Apollo ap- 
pears on the covers of our music 
scores and mankind still says that 
women are “as beautiful as Venus” 
and “as chaste as Diana.” 

In the year 363 A. D. when Julian 
the Apostate, the last champion of 
these Graeco-Roman Deities, fell be- 
fore the military forces of the new 
Christianity, the ancient world had 
good reason to believe that “it was 
all up with the gods.” Their tem- 
ples were pillaged and closed; their 
images were defaced with fire and 
the hammer, or merely buried out of 
sight. Yet in this case, out of sight 
was not out of mind. The philoso- 
phers and the poets remembered them. 
Even in the cloisters of the middle 
ages their names—Apollo, Diana, 
Venus, Prosperine, Ceres and Bac- 
chus—found their way from the 
scrolls to the manuscripts; and the 
laurel-and-myrtle-crowned immortals 
sustained through more than ten cen- 
tures. an exclusive and suppressed 
kind of immortality. 

This period of semi-silence and 
suppression did not last forever. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century 
the gods rose again—actually rose 
again, yellowed with time and the 
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earth in which they had lain. They 
became the fashion. They were set 
up in Italian villas, in gardens, and 
in public squares, Artists sketched 
from them and cast their likenesses, 
which had always dwelt in wood or 
marble, in silver and.in bronze. Poets 
incorporated the ancient and musical 
names of the deities into their son- 
nets and their songs. Since the day 
when the rich folk of Rome and Flor- 
ence set the heads of fauns and the 
marble figures of nymphs and satyrs 
in their gardens, for something like 
five centuries, the gods have enjoyed 
a rich and open immortality through- 
out the Western World. 

England and America were no tar- 
dier than Italy in their aesthetic de- 
votion to Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and 
the rest. In England they found 
their chief dwelling in literature. At 
the end of the .fourteenth century, 
Chaucer shows us the fair Emily, 
heroine of his Knight’s Tale, praying 
before the altar of Diana while her 
two lovers make sacrifices, one to 
Venus and one to Mars. The masques 
and pageants of the sixteenth cen- 
tury compare the ladies of the Eng- 
lish Court with Helen, Diana, and 
Venus. Shakespeare’s plays are 
strewn with allusions to the classical 
immortals. The seventeenth century 


pays its respects to the gods in a se- 


ries of exquisite, fine-spun conceits. 
The eighteenth century makes its stiff 
and scholarly bow to them—during 
that period, all handsome young 
women were regularly referred to as 
“nymphs.” As for the nineteénth— 
there the gods appeared in a full 
burst of glory. 

























Since we are now quite close to 
home, next door to our own century, 
we may stop a little to consider what 
became of the gods during the eight- 
een hundreds, those years which en- 
compass the “Romantic Period” of 


English Literature. They were a 
very powerful force then. Even 
Wordsworth, concerned as he was 
with peasantly simplicity and_ the 


world of nature, stopped in his 
rugged meditations long enough to 
hear “old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.” Byron died at Missolonghi 
during his struggle to revive the free- 
dom and the glory of Greece, birth- 
place of the gods. As for Keats and 
Shelley—you cannot read ten pages 
of either the one or the other without 
finding the name of a god or a demi- 
god, a god’s son or the beloved of a 
god, under your very nose. 

It is quaint and pleasant to won- 
der what the gods would have thought 
of themselves if they had seen their 
images in the reflecting glass of the 
nineteenth century. They would cer- 
tainly have beer surprised, and per- 
haps not altogether pleased. That 
century had a way of moulding every- 
thing te its own liking. Shelley, for 
example, takes the legend of Prome- 
theus the Fire ‘Bringer and _ pours 
into it all the philosophy of Rousseau 
and all the doctrines of the French 
Revolution, the freedom of the spirit 
and the brotherhood of man. But 
Shelley knew the Greek language and 
had looked on the gods in their origi 
nal guise, thus adapting rather than 
entirely changing their personalities. 


. With Keats it was a different matter; 


his knowledge of the gods was second 
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hand, and the clarity of the eye 
which he turned upon them was 
blurred with the rich and fantastic 
quality of Romanticism. Let us con- 
sider for a moment his portrait of 
Diana, or Phoebe, goddess of the 
moon, found in his narrative poem 
called Endymion. In the Greek mind 
the moon goddess was swift, terrible, 
fierce, a huntress, mistress of the 
bow. Everything about her was in- 
tense and free from sentiment. Even 
her love for the sleeping Endymion 
was without those small soft cour- 
tesies which belonged to the Roman- 
tic and the Victorian drawing-room. 
But Keats draws Phoebe as a shy, 
love-sick, delaying lady, whose lips 
are “slippery blisses,” and who is gen- 
tle enough.to feel a sentimental con- 
cern for the little sister of her lover. 
Diana could scarcely be expected to 
recognize her own face in this ex- 
quisite, if none too faithful poem. 

Throughout the Victorian Period, 
the gods continued to wear the color- 
ful and lush garments which the Ro- 
mantic Period had put upon them. 
Tennyson clothed them with high 
moral lessons, and Swinburne pre- 
sented them in sensuous purple. It 
is no wonder that, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the gods fell 
into disgrace and disuse, especially in 
our own country where the broad 
landscape and the just-as-broad influ- 
ence of Walt Whitman demanded 
natural and vital things. 

If we lay side by side an authentic 
anthology of the Romantic Period and 
any full anthology of modern Ameri- 
can verse, we will feel, at a glance, 
that the gods are receding back into 
the tombs from which they rose dur- 
ing the fifteenth century. The mod- 
ern reader, as Mr. Untermeyer so 
aptly puts it, finds that he is “not 
required to be acquainted with the 
minor love affairs of the lesser Greek 
divinities.” The Mid-Western poets, 
concerned with the vital pageantry of 
industry and the big city, have noth- 
ing at all to do with the gods. The 
New Englanders, concerned with an 
almost Wordsworthian contemplation 
of farm land and small town life, 
have little more to say about Venus 
and the fauns than have their West- 
ern fellows. Throughout the whole 
800 pages of Mr. Untermeyer’s an- 
thology, we find no more than 40 clas- 
sical allusions. But what of these? 
Perhaps the*time has come when the 
gods are receiving a praise which 
must be reckoned on quality rather on 
quantity. These 40 allusions are re- 
markably faithful mirrors. Only two 
of them take actual liberties with the 
personalities of the gods, moulding 
them into something which they were 
not intended to be. The rest could 
stand side by side with the writings 
of the Greeks themselves and not 


ons, 
— 


seem false or distorted. Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts in her poem Orpheus 
puts the distinctly Greek and correct 
figure of that music, maker, that 
charmer of trees, against a modern 
background. Louise Bogan’s Cassan- 
dra presents us with the same wild 
prophetess who danced and exalted 
through The Trojan Women by Eurip- 
ides. Pandora’s Song, by William 
Vaughn Moody offers us a Greek, an 
almost Arcadian sense of the living 
earth. Joseph Auslander’s Ulysses 
in Autumn records with Homeric ex- 
actness and freshness “the furrow in 
the loam,” the “white-flanked stal- 
lions of Diomed,” and the “terrible 
bow.” Narcissus, Hyacinthus, Pan, 
the Naiads, the Dryads, and the Ama- 
zons all appear, briefly to be sure, but 
in their real guises, unornamented, 
unburdened with any heavy misplaced 
significance, undistorted by any Ro- 
manticism. 

Among the sane and select group of 
modern poets who remember the gods, 
there are two who remember them 
more than the others. First there is 
H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), an Imagist 
whose poems read like so many an- 
cient Greek lyrics. The greater part 
of her work deals with subjects 
which are derived from classical 
mythology. There are Songs From 
Cyprus (in praise of Aphrodite and 
strewn with her attributes, the red 
rose, the sea wave, and the shell), a 
fresh and Arcadian address to the 
Holy Satyr (in which we can breathe 
the rich odor of Greek forests and 
cool our hands in petals exquisitely 
carved), Heliodorus, Lethe, Halcyon, 
and Lais. According to Untermeyer, 
her poetry captures the “firm delicacy 
of the Greek models.” The amazing 
and the truly modern quality about 
them is their absolute clarity. They 
are bright with the colors which the 
Greeks themselves used in the paint- 
ing of their images: rich purple, sea- 
blue, rose-red, amber yellow. They 
contain portraits of the gods as exact 
and as simple as a learned mind dis- 
ciplined in a scientific age can pro- 
duce. 

The other strong retainer of the an- 
cient gods is Ezra Pound, an Ameri- 
can self-exiled at present in Italy, 
the organizer of many modern poetic 
movements, a student, and an inno- 
vator. His last volume, called A 
Draft of XXX Cantos represents the 
ultra-modern in style and subject 
matter, but is rich in allusions to the 
Greek and Roman gods. Naiads, 
Dryads, Aphrodite, Bacchus, and Ar- 
temis (Diana) appear in his work. 
The portraits of the gods which Ezra 
Pound draws are the portraits of a 
careful observer. He knows his 
Greek and his Greek gods. He draws 
them with a brightness and a faithful- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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CONRAD AIKEN 


When Trout Swim Down Great 
Ormond Street 


When trout swim down Great Ormond 
Street, 

And sea-gulls cry above them lightly, 

And hawthornes heave cold flagstones up 

To blossom whitely, 


Against old walls of houses there, 
Gustily shaking out in moonlight 
Their country sweetness on sweet air; 
And in the moonlight, 


By the green margin of that water, 
Children dip white feet and shout, 
Casting nets in braided water 

To catch the trout: 


Then I shall hold my breath and die, 
Swearing I never loved you; no, 
“You were ‘not lovely!” I shall ery, 
“I never loved you so.” 


Conrad Aiken is an asker of questions 
and a questioner of answers. He wants 
to know: what am I? Am I only my 
sensations? Am I the leaves I see fall, 
the sunlight I feel, the people I hear? 
What is this earth that whirls through 
centuries of space while I tie my necktie 
or whistle a tune? Aiken finds no solu- 
tions. Because he offers no formula for 
living, many people who expect a stated 
—w feel that they cannot understand 

im. 

His poetry must be approached as 
though it were simply music, a music of 
sounds and flowing perceptions. Gradu- 
ally his thought, which is suggested, will 
be understood. The quoted lyric is one 
of his less elusive poems. 

Aiken has written many volumes. The 
best of these appear in his Selected 
Poems, a Pulitzer Prize book in 1930, and 
in Preludes for Memnon, which came out 
in 1931. Aiken was born in Savannah, 
Georgia, 1889. He attended Harvard 
where he was class poet. He has lived 
mainly abroad and in Massachusetts. 

“When Trout Swim Down Great Or- 
mond Street” is reprinted from Selected 
Poems, by Conrad Aiken, copyright, 1929, 
by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


publishers. 
—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
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A Story of Mystery in the Dark Continent 
By A. E. W. MASON ! 


Part 2. Continued from January 6 Issue 


- ICK goes away alone,” she said. 
“He stains his skin and goes 
away at night. He tells me 
that he must, that it’s the only 
way by which he can know the 

natives, and that so it’s a sort of duty. He 

says the black tells nothing of himself to 
the white man—never. You must go 
amongst them if you are to know them. 

So he goes, and I never know when he 

will come back. I never know whether he 

will come back.” 

“But he has done that sort of thing on 
and off for years, and he has always come 
back,” replied Walker. 

“But one day he will not.” 

Walker comforted her as well as he 
could, praised Hatteras for his conduct, 
though his heart was hot against him, 
spoke of risks that every manMust run 
who serves the Empire. “Never a lotus 
closes, you know,” he quoted, and went 
back to the factory with the conscious- 
ness that he had been telling lies. 

It was a sense of duty that prompted 
Hatteras, of that Walker assured himstlif 
he was certain, and he waited—he waited 
from darkness to daybreak in his com- 
pound, for three successive nights. 

On the fourth he heard the scuffling 
sound at the corner of the fence. The 
night was black as the inside of a coffin. 
Half a regiment of men might have passed 
him and he not have seen them. Accord- 
ingly he walked cautiously to the palisade 
which separated the enclosure of the Resi- 
dency from his own, felt along it until he 
reached the little gate and stationed him- 
self in front of it. In a few moments he 
thought that he heard a man breathing, 
but whether to the right or left he could 
not tell; and then a groping hand lightly 
touched his face and drew away again. 
Walker said nothing, but held his breath 
and did not move. The hand was stretched 
out again. This time it touched his breast 
and moved across it until it felt a button 
of Walker’s coat. Then it was snatched 
away, and Walker heard a gasping in- 
draw of the breath and afterwards a 
sound as of a man turning in a flurry. 
Walker sprang forward and caught a 
naked shoulder with one hand, a naked 
arm with the other. 

“Wait a bit, Dick Hatteras,” he said. 

There was a low cry, and then a husky 
voice addressed him _ respectfully as 
“Daddy” in trade-English. 

“That won’t do, Dick,’ said Walker. 

The voice babbled more trade-English. 

“If you’re not Dick Hatteras,” con- 
tinued Walker, tightening his grasp, 
“you’ve no manner of right here. I'll give 
you till I count ten, and then I shall 
shoot.” 

Walker counted up to nine aloud and 
then— 

“Jim,” said Hatteras in his natural 
voice. 

“That’s better,” said Walker. “Let’s go 
in and talk.” 
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He went up the 
steps and lighted 
the lamp. Hatteras = 
followed him and 
the two men faced 
one another. For a little while neither 
of them spoke. Walker was repeating to 
himself that this man with the black skin, 
naked except for a dirty loincloth and a 
few feathers on his head, was a white man 
married to a white wife who was sleeping 
—nay, more likely crying—not thirty 
yards away. 

Hatteras began to mumble out his usual 
explanation of duty and the rest of it. 

“That won’t wash,” interrupted ‘Walker. 
“What is it? A woman?” 

“Good Heaven, no!” cried Hatteras sud- 
denly. It was plain that that explana- 
tion at all events was untrue. “Jim, I’ve 
a good mind to tell you all about it.” 

“You have got to,” said Walker. He 
stood between Hatteras and the steps. 

“I told you how this country fascinated 
me in spite of myself,” he began, 

“But I thought,” interrupted Walker, 
“that you had got over that since why, 
man, you are married,” and he came 
across to Hatteras and shook him by the 
shoulder. “Don’t you understand? You 
have a wife!” 

“I know,” said Hatteras. “But there 
are things deeper at the heart of me 
than the love of woman, and one of these 
things is the love of horror. I tell you, it 
bites as nothing else does in the world. 
It’s like absinthe, that turns you sick at 
the beginning and that you can’t do with- 
out once you have got the taste of it. Do 
you remember my first landing? It made 
me sick enough at the beginning, you 
know. But now—” He sat down in a 
chair and drew it close to Walker. His 
voice dropped to a passionate whisper, 
he locked and unlocked his fingers with 
feverish movements, and his eyes shifted 
and glittered in an unnatural excitement. 

“It’s like going down to hell and com- 
ing up again and wanting to go down 
again. Oh, you’d want to go down again. 
You’d find the whole earth pale. You'd 
count the days until you went down again. 
Do you remember Orpheus? I think he 
looked back, not to see if Eurydice was 
cecming after him but because he knew it 
was the last glimpse he would get of hell.” 
At that he broke off and began to chant 
in a crazy voice, wagging his head and 
swaying his body to the rhythm of the 
lines— 

Quum subita incautum dementia cepit 
amantem 
Ignoscenda quidem scirent si ignoscere 
manes ; 
Restitit Eurydicenque suam jam luce sub 
ipsa 
Immemor heu! victusque animi respexit. 

“Oh, stop that!” cried Walker, and 
Hatteras laughed. “For God’s sake, 
stop it!” 

For the words brought back to him in 
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What Has Happened 
So Far 


Hatteras had been in West Africa for 
several years, by the time his friend and 
former schoolfellow, Walker, joined him 
at his lonely post on the Bonny River. 
Walker at once noticed a strange change 
in his friend: although Hatteras spent 
@ great deal of time talking about Eng- 
land, still the swampy jungles of Africa 
and the sinister fetish rites of the natives 
seemed to have a horrible fascination for 
him. One night Walker shot at a black 
figure soundlessly creeping through the 
compound, and when the wounded man 
turned out to be Hatteras in savage garb 
and blackened skin, he suddenly under- 
stood the evil meaning of Hatteras’ .fre- 
quent and unexplained disappearances 
into the forest. Walker breathed a sigh 
of relief when Hatteras brought back an 
English wife and settled down to normal 
life. But one morning he walked in to 
find Mrs. Hatteras alone and bewildered. 
At first she resented Walker’s question- 
ing, but finally she confessed that there 
was something decidedly strange about 
Hatteras. 








a flash the vision of a classroom with its 
chipped, desks ranged against the var- 
nished walls, the droning sound of the 
form-master’s voice, and the swish of lilac 
bushes against the lower window-panes 
on summer afternoons. Then he said, 
“Oh, go on, and let’s have done with it.” 

Hatteras took up his tale, and it seemed 
to Walker that the man breathed the very 
miasma of the swamp and infected the 
room with it. He spoke of leopard so- 
cieties, murder clubs, human sacrifices. 
He had witnessed them at the beginning, 
he had taken his share in them at the last. 
He told the whole story without shame, 
with indeed a glowing enjoyment. He 
spared Walker no details. He related 
them in their loathsome completeness 
until Walker felt stunned and _ sick. 
“Stop,” he said again, “stop! That's 
enough.” ‘ 

Hatteras, however, continued. He ap- 
peared to have forgotten Walker's pres- 
ence. He told the story to himself, for 
his own amusement, as a child will, and 
here and there he laughed, and the mere 
sound of his laughing was inhuman. He 
only came to a stop when he saw Walker 
hold out to him a cocked and loaded re- 
volver. 

“Well?” he asked. “Well?” 

Walker still offered the revolver. 

“There are cases, I think, which neither 
God’s law nor man’s’ law seems to have 
provided for. There’s your wife, you see, 
te be considered. If you don’t take it I 
shall shoot you myself now, here, and 
mark you, I shall shoot you for the sake 
of the boy I loved at school in the old 
country.” 

Hatteras took the revolver in silence, 
laid it on the table, fingered it for a little. 

“My wife must never know,” he said. 

“There’s the pistol. Outside’s the 
swamp. The swamp will tell no tales, 
nor shall I. Your wife need never know.” 

Hatteras picked up the pistol and 
stood up. 

“Good-bye, Jim,” he said, and_ half 
pushed out his hand. Walker shook his 
head, and Hatteras went out on the ve- 
randah and down the steps. 
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Walker heard him climb over the fence 
and then followed as far as the verandah. 
In the still night the rustle and swish of 
the undergrowth came quite clearly to his 
ears. The sound ceased, and a few min- 
utes afterwards the muffled crack of a 
pistol-shot broke the silence like the tap 
of a hammer. The swamp, as Walker 
prophesied, told no tales. Mrs. Hatteras 
gave the one explanation of her husband’s 
disappearance that she knew, and re- 
turned broken-hearted to England. There 
was some loud talk about the self-sacrific- 
ing energy which makes the English a 
dominant race, and there you might think 
is the end of the story. 

But some years later Walker went 
trudging up the Ogowe River in Congo 
Francais. He traveled as far as Woer- 
mann’s factory in Njob Island, and, hav- 
ing tyansacted his business there, pushed 
upstream in the hope of opening the upper 
reaches for trade purposes. He traveled 
for a hundred and fifty miles in a little 
stern-wheel steamer. At that point he 
stretched an awning over a whale-boat, 
embarked himself, his banjo and eight 
blacks from the steamer, and rowed for 
another fifty miles. There he ran the 
boat’s nose into a clay cliff close to a 
Fan village, and went ashore to negotiate 
with the chief. 

There was a slip of forest between the 
village and the river: banks, and while 
Walker was still digging the palm 
creepers which tapestried it he heard a 
noise of lamentation. The noise came 
from the village, and was general enough 
to assure him that a chief was dead. It 
rose in a chorus of discordant howls, low 
in note and very long drawn out—word- 
less, something like the howls of an ani- 
mal in pain, and yet human by reason of 
their infinite melancholy. 

Walker pushed forward, came out upon 
a hillock fronting the palisade which 
closed the entrance to the single street of 
huts, and passed down into the village. 
It seemed as though he had been ex- 
pected. For from every hut the Fans 
rushed out towards him, the men dressed 
in their filthiest rags, the women with 
their faces chalked and their heads 
shaved. They stopped, however, on see- 
ing a white man, and Walker knew 
enough of their tongue to ascertain that 
they looked for the coming of the witch- 
doctor. The chief, it appeared, had died 
a natural death, and since the event is of 
sufficiently rare occurrence in the Fan 
country, it had promptly been attributed 
to witchcraft, and the witch-doctor had 
been sent to discover the criminal. The 
village was consequently in a lively state 
of apprehension, for the end of those who 
bewitch chiefs to death is not easy. The 
Fans, however, politely invited Walker to 
inspect the corpse. It lay in a dark hut, 
packed with the corpse’s relations, who 
were shoyting to it at the tops of their 
voices on the off-chance that its spirit 
might think better of its conduct and re- 
turn to the body. They explained to 
Walker that they had tried all the usual 
varieties of persuasion. They had put red 
pepper into the chief’s eyes while he was 
dying; they had propped open his mouth 


‘with a stick; they had burned fibres of 


the oil-nut under his nose. In fact they 

had made his death as uncomfortable as 

possible, but none the less he had died, 
The witch-doctor arrived on the heels 
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of the explanation, and Walker, since he 
was powerless to interfere, thought it was 
wise to retire for a time. He went back 
to the hillock on the edge of the trees. 
Thence he looked across and over the pali- 
sade, and had the whole length of the 
street within his view. 

The. witch-doctor entered in from the 
opposite end to the beating of the drums. 
The first thing Walker noticed was that 
he wore a square-skirted eighteenth cen- 
tury coat and a tattered pair of brocaded 
knee breeches on his bare legs; the second 
was that he limped—ever so slightly. Still 
he limped, and with the right leg. Walker 
felt a strong desire to see the man’s face, 
and his heart thumped within him as he 
came nearer and nearer down the street. 
But his hair was so matted about his 
cheeks that Walker could not distinguish 
a feature. “If I was only near enough to 
see his eyes,” he thought. But he was not 
near enough, nor would it have been pru- 
dent for him to have gone nearer. 

The witch-doctor commenced the pro- 
ceedings by ringing a handbell in front of 
every hut. But that method of detection 
failed to work. The bell rang success- 
fully at every door. Walker watched the 
man’s progress, watching his trailing limb, 
and began to discover familiarities in his 
manner: “Pure fancy,’ he argued with 
himself. “If he had not limped I should 
have noticed nothing.” 

Then the doctor took a wicker basket, 
covered with a rough wooden lid. The 
Fans gathered in front of him; he re- 
peated their names one after the other, 
and at each name he lifted the lid. But 
that plan appeared to be no improvement, 
for the lid never stuck. It came off 
readily at each name. Walker, mean- 
while, calculated the distance a man would 
have to cover who walked across country 
from Bonny River to the Ogowe, and he 
reflected with some relief that the chances 
were several thousand to one that any 
man who made the attempt, be he white 
or black, would be eaten on the way. 

The witch-doctor turned back the big 
square cuffs of his sleeves as a conjuror 
will do, and again repeated the names. 
This time, however, at each name he 
rubbed the palms of his hands together. 
Walker was seized with a sudden longing 
to rush down into the village and examine 
the man’s right forearm for a bullet mark. 
The longing grew on him. The witch- 
doctor went steadily through the list. 
Walker rose to his feet and took a step 
or two down the hillock, when, of a sud- 
den, at one particular name, the doctor's 
hands flew apart and waved wildly about 
him. A single cry from a single voice 
went up out of the group of Fans. The 
group fell back and left one man standing 
alone. He made no defense, no resistance. 
Two men came forward and bound his 
hands and feet and his body with tie-tie. 
Then they carried him within a hut. 

“That’s sheer murder,” thought Walker. 
He could not rescue the victim, he knew. 
But he could get a nearer view of the 
witch-doctor. Already the man was pack- 
ing up his paraphernalia. Walker stepped 
back among the trees, and running with 
all his speed, made the circuit of the vil- 
lage. He reached the further end of the 
street just as the witch-doctor walked 
out into the open. 

Walker ran forward a yard or so until 
he, too, stood plain to see on the level 


ground. The witch-doctor did see him 
and stopped, He stopped only for a mo- 
ment and gazed earnestly in Walker's di- 
rection. Then he went on again towards 
his own hut in the forest. 

Walker-made no attempt to follow him. 
“He has seen me,” he thought. “If he 
knows me he will come down to the river 
bank to-night.” Consequently, he made 
the black rowers camp a couple of hun- 
dred yards downstream. He himself re- 
mained alone in his canoe. 

The night fell noiseless and black, and 
the enclosing forest made it yet blacker. 
A .few stars burned in the strip of sky 
above his head. Those stars and the glim- 
mering of the clay bank to which the boat 
was moored were the only light which 
Walker had. It was as dark as that night 
when Walker waited for Hatteras at the 
wicket gate. 

He placed his gun and a pouch of 
cartridges on one side, an unlighted lan- 
tern on the other, and then he took up his 
banjo, and again he waited. He waited 
for a couple of hours, until a light crackle 
as of twigs snapping came to him out of 
the forest. Walker struck a chord on his 
banjo, and played a hymn tune. He 
played “Abide with Me,” thinking that 
some picture of a home, of a Sunday eve- 
ning in England’s summer time, perhaps 
of a group of girls singing about a piano, 
might flash into the darkened mind of the 
man upon the bank, and draw him as 
with cords. The music went tinkling up 
and down the river, but no one spoke, no 
one moved upon the bank. So Walker 
changed the tune, and played a melody of 
the barrel organs and Piccadilly Circus: 
He had not played more than a dozen 
bars, before he heard a sob from the bank, 
and then the sound of something sliding 
down the clay. The next instant, a figure 
shone black against the clay. The boat 
lurched under the weight of a foot upon 
the gunwale, and a man plumped down 
in front of Walker. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Walker, as 
he laid down his banjo and felt for a 
match in his pocket. 

It seemed as though the words roused 
the man to a perception that he had made 
a mistake. He said as much hurriedly 
in trade-English, and sprang up as though 
he would leap from the boat. Walker 
caught hold of his ankle. 

“No, you don’t,” said he, “you must 
have meant to visit me. This isn’t Henley,” 
and he jerked the man into the bottom 
of the boat. 

The man explained that he had paid a 
visit out of the purest friendliness. 

“You're the witch-doctor, I suppose,” 
said Walker. 

The other replied that he was, and pro- 
ceeded to state that he was willing to 
give information about much that made 
white men curious. He could explain why 
it was of singular advantage to possess a 
white man’s eyeball, and how advisable it 
was to kill anyone you caught making 
Itung. The danger of passing near a cot- 
ton tree which had red earth at the roots 
provided a subject which no prudent 
man should disregard; and Tando, with 
his driver ants, was worth conciliating. 
The witch-doctor was prepared to ex- 
plain to Walker how to conciliate Tando. 
Walker replied that it was very kind of 
the witch-doctor, but Tando did not really 
worry him. He was, in fact, very much 
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more worried by an inability to understand 
how a native so high up the Ogowe River 
had learned to speak trade-English. 

The witch-doctor waved the question 
aside, and remarked that Walker must 
have enemies. “Pussin bad too much,” he 
called them. “Pussin woh-woh. Berrah 
well! Ah send grand krau-krau and dem 
pussin die one time.” 

Walker could not recollect for the mo- 
ment any “pussin” whom he wished to die 
one time, whether from grand krau-krau 
or any other disease. “Wait a bit,” he 
continued, “there is one man—Dick Hat- 
teras!” and he struck the match suddenly. 
The witch-doctor started forward as 
though to put it out. 

Walker, however, had the door of the 
lantern open. He set the match to the 
wick of the candle, and closed the door 
fast. The witch-doctor drew back. 
Walker lifted the lantern and threw the 
light on his face. The witch-doctor buried 
his face in his hands, and supported his 
elbows on his knees. Immediately Walker 
darted forward a hand, seized the loose 
sleeve of the witch-doctor’s coat, and 
slipped it back along his arm to the 
elbow. It was the sleeve of the right arm, 
and there on the fleshy part of the fore- 
arm was the scar of a bullet. 

“Yes,” said Walker. “By God, it is 
Dick Hatteras!” 

“Well?” cried Hatteras, taking his 
hands from his face. “What the devil 
made you tum-tum ‘Tommy Atkins’ on 
the banjo? Damn you!” 

“Dick, I saw you this afternoon.” 

“I know, I know. Why on earth didn’t 
you kill me that night in your compound?” 

“I mean to make up for that mistake 
to-night !” 

Walker took his rifle on to his knee. 
Hatteras saw the movement, leaned for- 
ward quickly, snatched up the rifle, 
snatched up the cartridges, thrust a 
couple of cartridges into the breech, and 
handed the loaded rifle back to his old 
friend. 

“That’s right,” he said. “I remember. 
‘There are some cases neither God’s law 
nor man’s law has quite made provision 
for”” And then he stopped, with his fin- 
ger on his lip. “Listen!” he said. 

From the depths of the forest there 
came faintly, very sweetly the sound of 
church-bells ringing—a peal of bells ring- 
ing at midnight in the heart of West 
Africa. Walker was startled. The sound 
seemed fairy work, so faint, so sweet 
was it. 

“It’s no fancy, Jim,” said Hatteras, “I 
hear them every night, and at matins and 
vespers. There was a Jesuit monastery 
here two hundred years ago. The bells 
remain, and some of the clothes.” He 
touched his coat as he spoke. “The Fans 
still ring the bells from habit. Just think 
of it! Every morning, every evening, 
every midnight, I hear those bells. They 
talk to me of little churches perched on 
hillsides in the old country, of hawthorn 
lanes, and women—English women. Eng- 
lish girls—thousands of miles away, going 
along them to church. God help me! 
Jim, have you got an English pipe?” 

“Yes, an English briarwood and some 
bird’s-eye.” 

Walker handed Hatteras his briarwood 
and his pouch of tobacco. Hatteras filled 
the pipe, lit it at the lantern, and sucked 
at it avidly for a moment. Then he gave 
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After they prepared their list of 900 
books as a Student’s Guide to Reading, 
the National Council of English Teachers 
boiled it down again to one hundred out- 
standing books. . The selections of 
Modern Fiction were Cabell’s Jurgen, 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, Garland’s Son of 
the Middle Border, Lewis’ Arrowsmith, 
Wharton’s Ethan Frome, Bennett’s Old 
Wives’ Tale, Conrad’s Lord Jim, Gals- 
worthy’s The Forsyte Saga, Lawrence’s 
Sons and Lovers, Maugham’s Of Human 
Bondage, Wells’ Tono Bungay, France’s 
Penguin Island, and Mann’s The Magic 
Mountain. How many of these have you 
read? Would you add to or subtract 
from this list? 

* 


The endearing trait of Current Digest, 
one of the magazines in the Scholastic 
Periodical Service, is its willingness to re- 
print material from foreign magazines or 
from other publications of small Ameri- 
can circulation. One issue included re- 
prints from Knowledge, Nash’s, Die 
Querschnitt, Canadian Journal, The 
American Press, Contemporary Review, 
Stage, and Passing Show. 








a sigh and drew in the smoke more 
slowly and yet more slowly. 

“My wife?” he asked at last, in a low 
voice. 

“She is in England. 
dead.” 

Hatteras nodded. 

“There’s a jar of Scotch whiskey in the 
locker behind you,” said Walker. 

Hatteras turned round, lifted out the 
jar and a couple of tin cups. He poured 
whiskey into each and handed one to 
Walker. 

“No, thanks,” said Walker. 
think I will.” 

Hatteras looked at his companion for 
an instant. Then he emptied deliberately 
both cups over the side of the boat. Next 
he took the pipe from his lips. The to- 
bacco was not half consumed. He poised 
the pipe for a little in his hand. Then 
he blew into the bowl and watched the 
dull red glow kindle into sparks of flame 
as he blew. Very slowly he tappéd the 
bowl against the thwart of the boat until 
the burning tobacco fell with a hiss into 
the water. He laid the pipe gently down 
and stood up. 

“So long, old man,” he said, and sprang 
out on the clay. Walker turned the lan- 
tern until the light made a disc upon the 
bank. 

“Good-bye, Jim,” said Hatteras, and he 
climbed up the bank until he stood in the 
light of the lantern. Twice Walker raised 
the rifle to his shoulder, twice he lowered 
it. Then he remembered that Hatteras 
and he had been at school together. 

“Good-bye, Dicky,” he cried, and fired. 
Hatteras tumbled down to the boat-side. 
The blacks down the river were roused 
by the shot. Walker shouted to them to 
stay where they were, and as soon as 
their camp was quiet, he stepped ashore. 
He filled up the whiskey jar with water, 
tied it to Hatteras’ feet, shook his hand, 
and pushed the body into the river. The 
next morning he started back to Fernan 
Vaz. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE ODYSSEY. By Homer. 


NE day a good while ago, when 

the movies were yet very young 

and the talkies not heard from, 

I saw a moving picture that 
stands out still as one of my great screen 
experiences. An Italian company had 
taken the scenes in and around the 
Mediterranean Sea. There was a spoken 
prologue in which a man in classic’ Greek 
costume recited the poem of Andrew 
Lang’s that ends, “the surge and thunder 
of The Odyssey”—and for the rest of the 
evening we sat entranced, held by the 
adventures of Ulysses returning from the 
Siege of Troy. 

Curiously enough, this ancient epic has 
had a recent sudden revival and become 
for some months a best seller. Of course 
you have heard of “Lawrence of Arabia,” 
the mystery man of the East sometimes 
known as “Aircraftsman Shaw.” In the 
intervals of his adventure in disguise and 
otherwise, he made so fine a translation of 
the Odyssey that the famous printer 
Bruce Rogers determined to give it a 
shape fit for the text. The result was 
one of the most beautiful pieces of book- 
making of modern times. But there was 
also a commercial edition published by the 
Oxford University Press, designed by Mr. 
Rogers, and when people began to read 
it they could not stop. A little while 
ago there was a new, cheaper edition 
of the version by G. H. Palmer, with 
the same colored plates by N. C. Wyeth 
that were in the earlier expensive edition 
Houghton), and Padraic Colum, in The 
Children’s Homer (Macmillan), has made 
a beautiful re-told version for younger 
readers. Thousands know it through the 
metrical translation of Cowper in Every- 
man’s Library or the translation of 
Butcher and Lang in the Modern Library. 
Of course you can’t get “the surge and 
thunder” of the original Greek, but the 
tale bears along any translation. I advise 
you also to read the chapter “Blind 
Homer” in The Winged Horse. 


WE. By Charles A. Lindbergh. 


No doubt you have already read this, 
but it goes so well with the first book for 
the week that I wish you would read it 
again, and this time pay attention to its 
literary style. Yes, I know Lindbergh 
was not thinking about style at all when 
he wrote it. He meant to tell a straight 
story and serve a high purpose—the ad- 
vancement of aviation—and he _ went 
straight toward that end by the shortest 
possible route. That’s just why I want 
you to notice the literary result of such 
procedure. Just as he set his mind on 
reaching a certaif' spot on the Irish coast, 
an ocean away, and hit that spot within 
three miles, so he set his mind on saying 
just what he meant, and kept the presses 
waiting till he hit it exactly. 

Next time you find yourself fumbling 
about to find the right words for what 
you mean, see if you are sure what you 
do mean, anyway. For if you really know 
just what you mean, the meaning will 
somehow force out the words. The first 
duty of a writer is to make himself clear 
to those for whom the book is written. 


He does not need to make it clear to’ 


everybody, but just to those for whom he 
writes. Simplicity and knowing what you 
mean help in this. 
This book is published by Putnam. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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Reforming the Food and Drug Laws 


The Administration’s Much Mooted Copeland Bill 
Is Presented by the Liberal Economist Who Framed It, 
And Is Criticized by a Prominent Advertising Executive 


FOREWORD 


N° bill introduced in Congress during the Roosevelt Administration, not even excepting 
the NIRA, has aroused more controversy than S. 1944, known as the Copeland or 
Tugwell Bill. Designed to replace the present Food and Drugs Act of 1906, making illegal 
misleading advertising of such articles, as well as misbranding of package labels, and other- 
wise plugging the loopholes which have enabled some of the most vicious patent medicine 
rackets to exploit a gullible public, the bill is sponsored by Senator Royal S. Copeland of 
New York, himself a doctor, and was written largely by Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, the 
Columbi ist who has gained wide reputation as the leading liberal in the Roosevelt 
“Brains Trust.” In his position as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Tugwell has had the 
cooperation of W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and Drugs Administration, a branch 
of the department, and of Secretary Henry A. Wallace, who, under the terms of the new 
bill, would be responsible for its administration. 

In addition to the manufacturers of drugs and foods, many of whom have lined up against 
the bill, newspaper and magazine publishers and the advertising profession in general have 
opposed it on various grounds, fearing a marked diminution of advertising revenues, on which 
most publications are dependent. The Senate Committee on Commerce has held hearings on 
the bill, and its sponsors have indicated that ambiguities in the wording of which the ad- 
vertisers have complained will be corrected. While the bill seems unlikely to get through 
Congress in its present form, it is to be hoped that its main purpose of curbing false adver- 
tising and protecting the consumer will be substantially preserved. 

SCHOLASTIC, desiring to give its readers fair information of all points of view on the 
subject, presents herewith articles both by Dr. Tugwell, explaining the main points of the bill, 
and by Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins, president of the Calkins and Holden Advertising Agency, 
one of the most respected advertising leaders, stating the main criticisms which have been 
mode against it. ; 


l. The Fight on Fraud 


by REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 





ished by the pain and obsessions of the 
diseased and the ailing; and most cer- 
tainly ethical manufacturers have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by the an- 
nihilation of these parasites. 


spring by Senator Royal S. Copeland 

of the bill revising and revitalizing 
the Food and Drugs Act of 1906, there 
have been roars and rumbles from the 
direction of the proprietary medicine in- 
terests which become more and more 
ominous and threaten to break into a 
veritable barrage when Congress convenes 
in January. This has made things diffi- 
cult for advertising agencies who handle 
food and drug accounts; there seems to 
them an economic threat in the new law 
which is hard to swallow; and many edi- 
tors, publishers, and broadcasters find 
themselves in the same position. The 
line-up is public interest against private 
ones; and the strain on the “spirit of 
service,” which is so much talked about, 
is almost too great to be borne. 

The new Food and Drugs bill is not 
directed against the manufacturer of le- 
gitimate medicines, the purveyor of health- 
ful food, the producer of safe and sani- 
tary bottled beauty, the well-intentioned, 
truthful advertiser. The purpose of the 
bill is to wipe out that contemptible, de- 
graded race of fakers, quacks and poison- 
ous nostrum makers which is conceived in 
the slums of public ignorance and nour- 


FS since the introduction last 


Weaknesses of the Present Act 


The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 at- 
tempted to protect the consumer against 
exploitation of this sort and it has done 
a good job—as far as it went. But with 
the intervening twenty-seven years since 
its passage it has become an anachronism; 
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Left to right, Secretary Wallace, Senator 
Copeland, and Assistant Secretary Tugwell, . 
studying the new bill. 


its authors were naturally unable to fore- 
see the tremendous changes which have 
been made in the production and market- 
ing of foods and drugs and in the field of 
advertising. 

I wish it were possible for advertisers, 
agencies, publishers and broadcasters 
themselves to clean up the advertising 
business in every nook and hamlet of the 
United States. Unforturiately, that is far 
too much to expect. The presses of this 
country turn out 40 million copies of 
newspapers every day; they print 120 mil- 
lion copies of magazines every month; 
600 radio stations broadcast daily with 
smooth and persuasive voices, turning on 
sales appeal full tilt. How many mil- 
lions of direct-mail circulars flood the 
mails every month no one knows. Those 
are some of the outlets. Advertising 
originates from some 5,000 manufacturers 
of medicinal preparations, 2,000 cosmetic 
manufacturers, and thousands of food 
manufacturers. That is only part of the 
picture. Retailers advertise too. There 
are more than 60,000 drug stores alone in 
the United States, the proprietor of any 
one of which is likely to sit down a few 
moments before his loeal paper goes to 
press and dash off an intriguing adver- 
tisement for a new diabetes cure (there is 
no such thing) he has just placed on his 
shelves and which he will be glad to pass 
on to his customers at $12 a bottle. 

Any intelligent conception of modern 
governmental functions must embrace the 
idea of effective consumer protection. The 
scope of such protective action must be 
progressively enlarged as population and 
the complexity of our social and economic 
life increase. 

The progress of science alone can in- 
validate a law. In the case of the Food 
and Drugs Act that is certainly true. 
Nevertheless, 27 years’ enforcement of the 
law has done a great deal of good. Among 
other things it has corrected the labeling 









A Digest of the Main Provisions of S. 1944 


OBJECT: To prevent the making, shipping, 
or selling of adulterated and misbranded 
food, drugs, and cosmetics; and to prevent 


false advertisement of food, drugs, and 


cosmetics. 


DEFINITION OF VIOLATIONS: Fairly wide 
latitude is allowed the courts and the ad- 
ministration in determining whether advertis- 
ing is false and whether goods are adulterated 
in violation of the law. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is empowered to make rulings 
after a public hearing to identify false ad- 
vertising or adulterated goods. 


ADMINISTRATION: The Secretary can 
license factories, inspect them, and if neces- 
sary stop interstate commerce which violates 
the act by court injunction. He and his 
agents are empowered to obtain from carriers 
and publishers information relating to viola- 
tions of the act. The Secretary may seize 


goods which violate the act. He is also em- 
powered to publish all information necessary 
for protecting consumers from adulterated 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. On their side, 
manufacturers may obtain government certi- 
fication of their wares by means of a Volun- 
tary Inspection Service. 


PENALTIES: In addition to seizures and 
stopping of business, violators are liable to 
fines of from $500 to $10,000 and to prison 
terms up to three years. They are also liable 
for damages their violations have caused. 
These penalties affect the persons as well as 
the firms involved. They apply to dealers 
unless the dealer obtains. a signed guaranty 
of responsibility from the manufacturer or 
distributor. They apply to publishers, adver- 
tising agencies, or carriers only if they refuse 
to furnish records in which they are involved 
in the violation of the act. 








of thousands of food and drug commodi- 
ties. More than 22,000 legal actions, taken 
under the law since 1906, have had a salu- 
tary effect upon manufacturers of foods 
and drugs. 

Unfortunately, the 1906 law does not 
cover advertising, except that appearing 
on the label. As a result, false and mis- 
leading statements have merely moved 
from one place to another. Compare the 
advertising claims for a drug product 
with the label of this same product. If 
you read “Vapo-Cresolene” advertising 
you will find that it is recommended for 
whooping cough, spasmodic croup, bron- 
chial asthma, nasal colds, bronchitis, and 
other ailments. These same statements 
used to appear on the label. The govern- 
ment seized the product on the ground 
that it was labeled with false and mis- 
leading declarations. The company quickly 
revised its labels so as to make them un- 
objectionable, but the product is still ad- 


vertised as heretofore and whooping- 
cough sufferers continue to buy the 
product. 


Compare the label and the newspaper 
advertising of Lydia E. Pinkham’s com- 
pound. The label says, in part, modestly 
and innocuously enough, “Recommended 
as a vegetable compound in conditions 
for which this preparation is adapted.” 
The newspaper advertising—which, re- 
member, is not subject to the 1906 Food 
and Drugs Act—boldly claims that the 
product has remedial properties for in- 
flammation, leucorrhea, female weakness, 
nerve troubles, “pains in the side,” run- 
down condition, and other disorders of 
the body—all of which, any physician 
knows, is so much tommy-rot. 

Believing some of the advertising they 
hear by radio and read in publications, 
people today are using dangerous fat- 
reducers and are thereby impairing their 
health; they are using depilatories con- 
taining dangerous drugs and are being 
sent to hospitals; they are using “safe” 
hair dyes only to get lead poisoning for 
their trouble and money; they are taking 
radium water and are breathing their 
last; they are trying to cure colitis with 
a common laxative sold at a fancy price; 
they are trying to treat stomach ulcers 
with worthless tablets, only to impair 
their health with excessive cathartics; 
they are stuffing themselves with worth- 
less nostrums and if, in spite of the nos- 
trum, they get well, they sit down and 


write testimonials for the manufacturers. 

I saw recently an impressive exhibit 
which I wish I could place before every 
manufacturer of medicinal preparations 
and every consumer in the United States. 
In the center of the exhibit is a pint 
bottle of dark liquid which sells for $12. 
Surrounding the bottle is a medley of 
direct-mail leaflets which claim that the 
nostrum will cure diabetes. To the right 
is a bundle of letters—testimonials—writ- 
ten by persons who used the medicine 
and declared they were cured. These tes- 
timonials are numbered. To the left is a 
batch of death certificates, grim evidence 
that no one can dispute. These are also 
numbered. If you will lean forward and 
compare each numbered testimonial with 
the correspondingly numbered death cer- 
tificate, you will find that the name, the 
address, and all descriptions are the same! 
Every one of the persons who wrote tes- 
timonials died within a comparatively 
short time—and the doctors in every case 
certified that the cause of death was 
diabetes. 

I know that most publishers and broad- 
casters are willing to sacrifice a few dol- 
lars—and often do—in the interest of 
public health. But what a hundred or 


even ten hundred publishers do will not . 


solve the problem. At present a chiseling 
minority too often defeats the construc- 
tive efforts of the majority. Under these 
circumstances we need the power of the 
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government which will enable the ma- 
jority to do collectively what they cannot 
do individually. One standard should ap- 
ply to all. False advertising is just as 
harmful in Solomon, Kansas, as in New 
York City, just as harmful on a bili- 
board as in a newspaper. We need the 
kind of agreement between the majority 
and the Federal Government that will 
give consumers real protection. 


What the New Act Will Do 


The revised Food and Drugs bill before 
Congress will, when passed, give that pro- 
tection. It places responsibility where 
responsibility belongs—on the shoulders 
of manufacturers or persons placing the 
advertising. It requires publishers and 
broadcasters to supply the names and 
addresses of those placing advertisements, 
but it does not hold them liable, further 
than this. Neither does the revised bill 
require, as so many have supposed, that 
the Department of Agriculture is to be- 
come a high-powered censor, requiring 
that all advertising copy be submitted in 
advance. 

I am convinced that with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture possessing the au- 
thority this bill contains, publishers and 
broadcasters, advertising agencies and all 
their associations can do most of the 
actual policing. If self-regulation falls 
down in any instance, the club tan be 
taken from behind the door in the De- 
parment of Agriculture and wielded ef- 
fectively against the person violating the 
code. 

Many persons who are in full sympathy 
with the purpose of these provisions, who, 
in fact, want consumers to have increased 
protection, are fearful that the authority 
granted is too sweeping. Manufacturers 
think they may be subject to the whims 
of bureaucrats. I think I can dispel some 
of these notions. 

Whatever the wording of a law or the 
desires of the lawmaker, the community's 
standards of good conduct or of fair prac 
tice inevitably determine the maximum 
level of law enforcement. There is 
abundant evidence that the public wants 
fraudulent and misléading advertising 


cleaned out of the press. There is not 

much evidence, so far as I know, that the 

public objects to a little prideful boast- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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ll. Another Look at the 
Pure Food Bill 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


sure to be pressed for passage in the 

next session of Congress. The need 
for it is great, and the arguments in its 
favor are strong. The present Pure Food 
law was designed to prevent “the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adul- 
terated, misbranded, or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors.” The new bill has the same end 
in view, but extends jurisdiction to in- 
clude cosmetics, authorizes censorship of 
the advertising of the products, gives the 
government greater administrative pow- 
ers, and imposes severe penalties for vie- 
lations. 

This brief platform sounds wholly ad- 
mirable, and it is, but when one examines 
closely the means whereby these ends are 
to be attained, one can not escape the 
conclusion that a dictatorship is contem- 
plated, and one wonders if it is ever wise 
or safe to give one department—that is, 
one man—so much power. To achieve 
the almost ideal state contemplated, it 
grants to the Secretary of Agriculture— 
not merely the present able incumbent, 
but any Secretary whom any President 
thay appomt—autocratic powers, powers 
which we know from past experience can 
be abused as well as used. 

I can well understand the spirit in 
which Messrs. Campbell and Tugwell 
wrote this bill. These two men have writ- 
ten it as if they themselves would always 
administer it, forgetting the long line of 
political appointees who will succeed them. 
They have made their net so large, its 
meshes so small, that when they cast it, 
they will pull in many manufacturers, re- 
tailers, and even publishers and advertis- 
ing agents who are entirely without in- 
tent to deceive or defraud. 

The sections of the new Food and Drug 
bill that suggest this pessimistic conclu- 
sion are those giving extraordinary pow- 
ers to the administrator. Instead of as- 
suming, as law is supposed to do, that a 
man is innocent until proved guilty, this 
bill seems to throw the burden of proof 
on the suspect. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture or an assistant is authorized to 
enter any factory at any time, examine 
all products, watch all processes. If ad- 
mission is refused, he can secure an in- 
junction which stops all shipments of 
goods. He can license the factory, and 
suspend the license the moment any con- 
dition of the license is violated. He is 
authorized to set up standards of quality, 
to make definitions, to pass on the shape 
and size of containers. These things are 
not defined in the bill. They are left to 
the discretion of the Secretary. This. is 
bound to create an attitude of uncertainty 
in the industries affected. 

The Secretary is sole judge of the facts. 
The administrator is not an elected officer. 
He is not even appointed on the grounds 


T= new Pure Food and Drug bill is 








The Opposition's Points 

Opponents of the new Pure Food and 
Drugs bill, chiefly patent medicine manu- 
facturers, advertising agencies, and publish- 
ers, list the following points os the bill's 
chief defects: 

|. Provisions are too vague and sweeping. 

Il. Unwarranted bureaucratic power given 
to Secretary of Agriculture. 

lil. “Standards” should be changed to 
“Minimum Standards.” 

IV. Voluntary inspection service should be 
eliminated. 

V. Penalties are too severe. 

Vi. Dealers are not exempt from prosecu- 
tion. 








of his fitness for so technical a job— 
which has nothing to do with agriculture 
—and neither he nor his assistants are re- 
quired to pass any test or examination, 
nor are they subject to civil service rules. 

I always tremble when legislators ap- 
proach advertising. My desire that ad- 
vertising shall be a believable, trustworthy 
guide in buying goods equals that of any 
lawmaker who ever toyed with the idea 
of censorship. The whole structure of 
advertising rests on the confidence of the 
public. But legislators, even when sincere, 
do not comprehend advertising. Adver- 
tising is a technical job like architecture 
or chemistry. 

Some years ago, when Congress was 
much exercised over the large sums man- 
ufacturers were spending in advertising— 
which Congressmen suspected were being 
spent to evade the excess profits tax—a 
commission sat upen an advertisement I 
had prepared for a client. It occupied 
full pages in leading magazines, and in 
order to get maximum display the adver- 
tisement was short, and a good deal of 
white space was used. The verdict of the 
commission was that this particular ad- 
vertiser must be spending more money 
than necessary, as his advertisement was 
not big enough to fill the space he had 
bought! 

At the beginning of the section entitled 
“False Advertisements,” we find this pe- 
culiar paragraph: 

“An advertisement of a food, drug, or 
cosmetic shall be deemed false and mis- 
leading if in any particular it is untrue, 
or by ambiguity or inference creates a 
misleading impression.” 

This is vague and indefinite language. 
What is meant by “ambiguity” and “in- 
ference”? Whose inference? Shall ad 
writers be held responsible for somebody’s 
—anybody’s—inference? As Dr. Johnson 
said to the man who complained he could 
not understand the definitions in the 
famous dictionary: 

“Sir! I am bound only to furnish cor- 


MR. CALKINS 


rect definitions. I am not bound to fur- 
nish brains to understand them.” 

The prescription in the proposed law 
would be practically unfillable. I once 
advertised for a client a writing paper 
named Highland Linen. Every now and 
then a woman would write in for samples, 
explaining that she wanted to make a 
dress. There was nothing misleading about 
the advertisement, but that was her in- 
ference. 

Another point that should be noted is 
the vexed matter of “self-medication” by 
which doctors mean the practice of dosing 
oneself with package medicines. The bill 
is intended to limit the practice, for it 
says, “to discourage the advertising and 
sale of drugs for diseases wherein self- 
medication may be especially dangerous,” 
and follows with a long list of these 
dangerous diseases, to which list, be it 
noted, the Secretary is empowered to add 
at any time. The self-medication part of 
the bill is a wise precaution, at least as 
far as most of the diseases listed are con- 
cerned, but how far the law may go in 
forbidding people to take their own medi- 
cine is open to question—not merely how 
far legally, but how far practically. The 
law forbade us to drink sound mellow 
liquors, and we immediately began drink- 
ing the vilest and most poisonous com- 
pounds the bootlegger could concoct. 

Another feature disturbing because of 
its vagueness is that the advertised effect 
of drugs shall agree with prevailing medi- 
cal opinion. What is prevailing medical 
opinion? When doctors disagree, who is 
to decide? The Secretary of Agriculture? 

Another provision of the bill is that the 
complete formula of every food, drug, 
and cosmetic shall be printed on the 
label. Aside from overcrowding a label 
already too full of reading matter by 
other requirements of this bill, to the 
detriment of whatever progress we have 
made in designing labels that are tasteful 
and attractive, this requirement may work 
greater disadvantages. It will not tell the 
consumer much, for he will seldom under- 
stand the formula. It will not tell the 
administrator anything he can not learn 
from his own chemists. It will tell com- 
petitors and infringers everything. It may 
put fake manufacturers out of business 
by process of law, but it will also put 
legitimate manufacturers out of business 
by piracy. 

The three groups involved in this legis- 
lation are the government, actuated by a 

(Concluded on page 26) 





V. Risk-Bearing and 
Risk-Sharing 


& ISK is one of the most con- 

) stant elements in human 
life. Like “the poor,” it 

is always with us. The 
possibility that some disaster may 
occur unexpectedly and prevent 
the completion of the most cher- 
ished plans is of the utmost im- 
portance to every man. He must be 
on his guard against calamities which 
he cannot foretell or avoid and which 
threaten to do him bodily, economic, 
or other injury. Such risks may be di- 
vided mainly into two classes—risks to 
his person, and risks to his property. 
The important risks to his person are: 
death, accident and sickness. Impor- 
tant risks to his property include: 
fire, marine, that is, losses due to 
transportation of goods; and all 
forms of casualty, such as burglary, 
cyclone, or the wrecking of an auto- 
mobile. 

It is easy to see, then, that ignor- 
ance of the future is a great source 
of risk. Because of business uncer- 
tainties, how few boys and girls in 
high school have any guarantee of 
an opportunity to attend college! 
Many parents who five years ago 
thought they had made adequate pro- 
vision for advanced education for 
their children find today that they 
are unable to send them to college. 
Even after you have finished college 
you cannot be assured that you will 
be successful in your efforts to earn 
a living. After you have secured a 
position and begun your life’s work 
you may meet financial difficulties. In 
spite of all the care you can exercise, 
your hard-earned savings may be lost 
or stolen, or they may melt away in 
emergencies. Did you ever stop to 
think how many ways there are of 
losing money? 

It would be impossible to name a 
form of wealth which is not subject 
to the ever-present risk of loss or in- 
jury. Houses burn, floods destroy, 
ships sink, automobiles crash, thieves 
break in and steal. A valuable life 
is often cut off at the height of its 
earning power. 

The farmer must take chances on 
rain, drought, hail, frost, insects, on 
a seanty or abundant crop, and on a 
depression market or a boom in 
prices. The industrial or salaried 
worker never knows how long his job 
will last. If he is laid off, he may 








lose the house he has been 
buying or have heavy medi- 
cal expenses. A _ railroad 
expends great sums of 
money in acquiring a right 
of way, and in buildings 
and equipment, not know- 
ing how profitable the ven- 
ture will be. The manufac- 
turer is haunted by risk at 
every turn. From the time 
he buys his land until the 
finished goods are marketed, a year 
or more elapse. In the meantime 
there are large expenditures for 
labor, buildings, and raw materials, 
and creditors may besiege him before 
his finished product has begun to 
sell. 

The economic problems of these 
risks may be solved in two ways. 
One is to reduce the risk of loss as 
much as possible by increased know]l- 
edge and more foresighted planning. 
The second is the use of insurance. 
This distributes the cost of the risk 
over a large group of individuals sub- 
ject to it, in order to reimburse the 
few who actually suffer a loss. 

Some economic risks can be reduced 
by better grasp and analysis of facts. 
A store need not be located by guess 
or by chance. A careful count of the 
number of people passing the pros- 
pective location and a classification 
of them will furnish part of the in- 
formation necessary to show whether 
the kind of store that is contemplated 
has a chance of success in that location. 
This kind of investigation is made by 


‘ chain store organizations before they 


decide on a location for a new store. 
In a similar way, a manufacturer can 
be aided greatly in his particular line 
of production if he makes careful in- 
quiries concerning the number of peo- 
ple who are likely to use his product, 
and the business conditions of the 
section in which he wants to sell. 
The risks of ocean, land, and air tra- 
vel are reduced by better and safer 
equipment, scientific information con- 
cerning weather conditions, and ex- 
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perience and training of pilots 
and crew. Buildings can be 
made safer against fire, storm, 
burglary, and deterioration of 
goods by the testing of building 
materials. Information designed 
to lessen risk is given out by gov- 
ernment bureaus, by commercial 
agencies, by newspapers, by pri- 
vate research bureaus, and by 
various other agencies. 

An increase in knowledge 
will minimize risks, but 
some risks cannot be over- 
come. They must be borne. 
When a risk cannot be elimi- 
nated, -its effects on the 
risk-bearer can be reduced 
by distributing the effects 
over many persons. This is 
done by use of insurance. 

Today it is possible to 





take out insurance to cover almost 


any kind of risk. Farmers insure 
their crops against hail and wind- 
storms, and their buildings against 
loss by fire. Air transportation com- 
panies take out insurance on the lives 
of all passengers carried. Bus and 
other common carriers frequently do 
the same thing. Persons insure their 


own lives. They can also insure their 
hands, legs, eyes, ears, or arms 
against accidental -injury. Automo- 


biles are insured against theft and ac- 
cident, while owners carry liability 
insurance against damages done to 
persons or property. Athletic organ- 
izations buy insurance against bad 
weather for football and baseball 
games. Violinists insure their fingers. 
Banks carry insurance against day 
and night robberies. Some men are 
“bonded” by their employers, that is, 
a form of character insurance is taken 
out as a guarantee of the honest and 
faithful performance of service. Many 
conterns take out title insurance, to 
protect themselves against loss if the 
title to a piece of real estate proves 
faulty. Educational endowment in- 
surance policies are rapidly gaining in 
number and importance. 
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Life insurance is the most impor- 
tant and the most widespread form 
of insurance today. To every person, 
death is a certainty, but the exact 
time of it no one can foretell. Every 
person who has the care of a wife, 
children, or both, or any other depen- 
dents runs the risk of dying before 
sufficient wealth has been accumu- 
lated for the care of the dependents. 
The amount of life insurance in force 
in legal reserve companies in the 
United States, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, was about $104,000,000,- 
000 at the end of 1932. There was 
also something like $7,500,000,000 of 
insurance in fraternal and assessment 
organizations and probably five or six 
billion dollars of Government insur- 
ance in the form of War Risk insur- 
ance and insurance granted under the 
Federal Adjusted Compensation Act. 
The number of persons insured in the 
United States companies at the end 
of 1932 has been estimated at 65,000,- 
000, of which probably two or three 
millions were Canadians. 

The value of insurance as a thrift 
and savings plan is often overlooked. 
Many people feel that life insurance 
is a splendid method (for many, the 
only way) of providing the necessi- 
ties of life for dependents after the 
death of the bread-winner. It is true 
that it does that, but insurance does 
more than that. It offers a system- 
atic plan of savings. The premiums 
come due at regular intervals, and 
the policyholder plans in advance to 
meet these payments. If it were not 
necessary to meet such payments, he 


might spend the amount of 
money foolishly, or invest it 
in securities of doubtful 
value. 

Life insurance companies 
are able to determine in ad- 
vance the approximate num- 
ber and amount of death 
claims each year and thus to 
place their business upon a 
non-speculative basis. As 
the number of lives insured by a given 
company increases, the greater be- 
comes the accuracy with which the 
company can predict the claims which 
must be paid. Life insurance might 
be defined as “organized foresight.” 
Look, for instance, at your own high 
school class. It is impossible to pre- 
dict how long any given one of your 
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classmates will live. But it is possi- 
ble to predict quite closely how many 
of them will be alive at a given fu- 
ture time—say, at 1950, 1960, 1975, 
or the year 2000. How this can be 
done is through the operation of what 
statisticians call the Law of Averages 
or Probabilities. In any group of peo- 
ple of similar race and health, living 
under similar conditions, a certain 
number of them will die each year. 
Obviously, no one knows which ones 
will die, but experience has taught 
that, the larger the group, the more 
accurately it is possible to determine 
how many will die each year. 

This information has been secured 
by actual observation of groups of 
persons of all ages over a sufficiently 
long period of time to enable the com- 
panies to estimate closely the number 
of future deaths at the different ages. 
Various “mortality tables” have been 
compiled and are used by the insur- 
ance companies in computing the 
rates for the various classes of risks 
which they insure. The companies 
do not depend upon the experience of 
any one year, but upon that for a 
series of years. In some particular 
year, because of epidemic or of great 
disaster, the mortality might exceed 


that of the table chosen, but in subse-: 


quent years this loss would probably 
be more than offset. In order to be 
on the safe side, the companies use 
tables showing death rates that are 
somewhat lower than those actually 
expected. 

It is assumed, of course, that the 
money paid in by the policyholders 
will earn a certain amount of interest; 
but, again, it is difficult to know just 
what the rate of interest will be. In 
life insurance, however, first of all the 
funds must be safe. In making their 
calculations, therefore, life insurance 
companies assume a rate of interest 
low enough to make certain that this 
rate will be earned not only at the 
present time but for many years to 
come. 

The life insurance pol- 
icy through its cash value 
performs another function 
for the average policy- 
holder, namely, the estab- 
lishment of an emergency 
fund against which he may 
borrow at a previously de- 
termined rate of interest. 
Insurance companies have 
loaned hundreds of mil- 


17 
NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


This article, the fifth in the series by Dr. 
Andrews treating every aspect of personal 
and family finance, immediately precedes 
National Thrift Week, an annual organized 
effort begun in 1917, to promote better un- 
derstanding of thrift among schools, local 
communities, and many cooperating organi- 
zations throughout the nation. It begins next 
Wednesday, Januar y 17, the birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin, and continues through 
January 23. An extensive program of activi- 
ties has been planned by the National Thrift 
Committee. 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, from which a great variety of printed 
helps on financial matters may be obtained 
by teachers and students. 











lions of dollars to the American pub- 
lic which has been an inestimable fac- 
tor in relieving suffering and hard- 
ship. However, policyholders should 
not borrow against their policies ex- 
cept in cases of actual necessity, for 
the loan reduces the protection and 
the policyholder, in addition to his 
premium, will have to pay interest on 
his loan. Since the repayment of a 
six percent loan is equivalent to a 
good six percent investment, the pol- 
icyholder should repay his loan soon. 
Shortly after the bank holiday of 
last March, the privilege of securing 
loans or cash surrender values on life 
insurance policies was considerably 
restricted in many states, by orders 
of the insurance commissioners of those 
states, usually actually acting under 
the authority given them by emergency 
legislation passed by the legislatures. 
For several weeks great inconve- 
nience resulted to policyholders who 
had also been hampered by the bank- 
ing troubles, and much criticism of 
the insurance companies was heard. 
“What good is our insurance” said 
some policyholders, “if we can’t get 
the cash we have paid in when we 
need it so desperately?” The insur- 
ance companies, in most cases, were 
not to blame for this condition. Many 
of them had foreseen just such a 
crisis for a long time and had ac- 
cumulated large cash reserves to meet 
any strain from abnormal loans. 
State officials, however, adopted a 
policy of caution. Many policy- 
holders, hearing that loans were not 
being granted, made no efforts to se- 
cure them. But most large companies 
continued to make loans of reason- 
able amounts for reasons of real 
emergency, such as rent, mortgage 
payments, food, hospital bills, ete. 
Policyholders who apply to their com- 
panies and show good cause have al- 
most without exception been able to 
get their money. At no time was 
there any stoppage in the payment 
of death claims, maturing endow- 
ments, or payments to beneficiaries. 
The stringency soon passed, and 
after a few weeks in most states re- 
strictions on insurance loans and cash 
surrender values were lifted. 





The "Brains Trust" 


“MF I must choose between the leaders 
of the past, with all the errors they 
| have made and with all the selfishness 
they have been guilty of, and the in- 
experienced young college professors who 
hold no responsible public office but are 
perfectly ready to turn 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans into guinea pigs for experimenta- 
tion. I am going to be for the people 
who have made the country what it is.” 

With these words spoken out of a wry 
mouth, Al Smith recently told the Ad- 
ministration where to get off, and _ inci- 
dentally placed himself pretty thoroughly 
on record as satisfied with the kind of 
leadership which brought the United 
States to the ghastly economic mess of 
the past four years. The ex-Governor, 
turned 60, and sitting atop his $40,000,000 
tower, has thrown a lot of wise-cracks 
lately at the “young professors,” voicing 
the sentiments of a curious company of 
Old Guard Republicans, Wall Street bank- 
ers, and unregenerate individualists. 

Most people distrust brains, whether in 
or out of office—for the reason, perhaps, 
that brains are not too widely distributed 
at any time, and the common man, taking 
the Declaration of Independence literally, 
wants no experts to tell him how to run 
his life, his business, or his government. 
The Roosevelt Administration is by no 
means the first to utilize the services of 
experts. President Hoover hung up a 
record for the appointment of commis- 
sions of specialists, and many of them 
were men from college faculties, but de- 
spite their voluminous reports, he paid 
singularly little attention to their findings 
and recommendations. Woodrow Wilson 
was preeminently the scholar in politics, 
and many will point to him as an example 
of the fatal defect of the type. But it 
remained for Franklin Roosevelt to en- 
list in his service a group of keen aca- 
demic minds who had studied the serious 
problems facing the nation, and by the 
accident of a reporter’s campaign dispatch 
(Ernest Lindley, of the New York Herald 
Tribune), the informal sessions of these 
advisers came to be known as the “Brains 
Trust” (note the plural and more accurate 
form). 

Three men in particular have been 
singled out above all others as constitut- 
ing the President’s unofficial cabinet— 
Raymond Moley, Rex Tugwell, and A. A. 
Berle. Moley and Tugwell are both well 
over 40, and Berle has earned a comfort- 
able living for years as a corporation law- 
yer. All of them have had almost constant 
contact with practical affairs, and have 
performed unofficial services for numerous 
industries, civic associations, state and 
local governments, before they were thrust 
into the national spotlight. They rarely 
meet, they do not see eye to eye on many 
problems, and there is not an atom of 
evidence for the legend, fostered by ene- 
mies of the administration, that a well- 
planned conspiracy is going on at Wash- 
ington by a bloc of so-called “young lib- 
erals” who aim to turn the U. S. overnight 
into a soviet form of government. Such 


charges sound ludicrous when compared 
with the fulminations that fill the press 
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of the real radicals—the Communists and 
their brethren. To them, Dr. Tugwell is 
nothing but a capitalist wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

The meteoric rise of Dr. Moley as As- 
sistant Secretary of State to the London 
Conference last June, where he overshad- 
owed Secretary Hull and drew much en- 
mity from the political centingent of the 
delegation, followed by his resignation 
when President Roosevelt flatly repudi- 
ated his currency recommendations, led 
some observers to believe that Roosevelt 
would abandon the “Brains Trust” and 
turn to the conservatives of his party. As 
a matter of fact, the incident meant noth- 
ing except that Moley didn’t team well 
with the politicians, and that he could 
serve the Administration better with Vin- 
cent Astor’s money as a _ journalistic 
mouthpiece. 

The President, as the country comes to 
know him better, turns out to be a man 
who is willing to take advice from many 
sources, who is voracious for facts and 
new ideas, who is thoroughly in sympathy 
with efforts to improve the lot of the 
masses, but who, when all is said and 
done, makes his own decisions, and makes 
them distinctly on a basis of how much 
reform is possible in the present state of 
the public mind. He may not be carrying 
the Eastern seaboard with him, but get 
out into the great open spaces from Geor- 
gia to Montana, and you will find that 
he knows his public as few Presidents have 
before. His mind is a curious blend of 
high idealism and shrewd political instinct, 
and it is thus he conceives the problem 
of statesmanship. 

Aside from Moley, Tugwell, and Berle, 
and the Warren-Rogers groups of mone- 
tary advisers, the Administration finds its 
intellectual inspiration in the minds of 
two or three respected Nestors of the 
law, especially Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court, and Professor Felix 
Frankfurter of Harvard. These men have 
suggested numerous younger lawyers of 
keen minds and strong social-welfare ten- 
dencies, like Donald Richberg of the NRA, 
Jerome Frank of the AAA, and John 
Dickinson of the Department of Com- 
merce. The whole Washington atmos- 
phere has been revitalized by the intro- 
duction into the subordinate, but highly 
important jobs of the administrative de- 
partments, of new blood with the point of 
view of public service rather than of the 
old-fashioned bureaucrat. Through them 
is gradually being built up the kind of 
tradition of a trained civil service which 
has been England’s pride, but which 
America has largely lacked until now. 

The fact that these men have been in- 
side of college halls, have taken many de- 
greets, have taught university classes, is 
nothing to be held against them. It is, on 
the contrary, a welcome change from po- 
litical wheelhorses of the party stripe, 
high-tariff industrialists, and public utili- 
ties lobbyists. Whether a man’s mind is 
practical or not has nothing to do with 
the amount of his education. The Presi- 
dent’s advisers, on the whole, have been 
men with their feet on the ground, and it 
is high time that America appreciated the 
kind of disinterested service they are 
giving us. 
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Your U. S. Department of Agriculture 
publishes regularly an arresting pamphlet 
with the snappy title, Notices of Judg- 
ment under the Food and Drugs Act... 
For your discussions of the new Food and 
Drugs act sponsored by Tugwell, Camp- 
bell, and Senator Copeland (see page 13), 
it is powerful fuel . . . In the November 
issue, you will read about decomposed 
asparagus, shortweight cans, adulterated 
butter, caraway seed mixed with rat filth, 
poisoned currants, and other nice things 
which, but for government agents, would 
have been dumped onto the consumer... 
And still, under the old law, only re- 
stricted action can be taken against the 
offending manufacturers . . . This is an- 
other reason for you to support a new 
food and drug bill that has teeth in it... 
The pamphlet is free. 
* 


Senate Bill 1944, otherwise known as 
the new Food and Drug bill, ought to be 
studied at first hand along with the many 
“digests,” “analyses,” and “interpreta- 
tions” of the bill . . . Write to the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or to Senator Cope- 
land for copies ... It is certain that 
many revisions will be made before the 
bill is passed but it is important to under- 
stand the principles of the original bill 
unless you simply don’t care whether or 
not the patent medicine people cripple it. 

* 


Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, New York, is asking for 
support for the American League to 
Abolish Capital Punishment . . . This is 
the only national agency working to rid 
the legal system of the death penalty, and 
it is opposing illegal murder as much as 
legal . . . Warden Lawes, who ought to 
know, says capital punishment does not 
check crime. 

* 

Today, Raymond Moley’s weekly, has 
developed the practically perfect habit of 
running essays by omas Beer, whose 
biography of Mark Hanna is as engaging 
and as enlightening as anything you will 
wish to read’... Mr. Beer is apt to write 
on anything from salads to politics, but he 
has a staunch set of principles, particu- 
larly in his reflections on society at large, 
and it won’t hurt anyone to pay attention 
to him. 

2 

Another thing to read in connection 
with the Food and Drug bill is the biog- 
raphy of E. Virgil Neal, patent medicine 
manufacturer, in Time, page 18, Decem- 
ber 25... Time does not comment edi- 
torially, but it is doubtful if editorial 
comment could have made Mr. Neal's 
career sound any more disgusting. 

* 

The imminent remodelling of the bank- 
ing structure in this country makes the 
brilliant financial writings of John T. 
Flynn more timely than ever today .. . If 
you haven’t been following the Senate 
Stock Market investigation, look up 
Flynn’s weekly reports in The New Re- 
public ... He knows how to make brokers 
and investors sound like cowboys and 
Indians . . . He has written an article on 
“The Betrayal of Cleveland” in the Janu- 
ary Harpers, following an expose of De- 
troit’s bankers in December, and he has 
another piece in Current History this 
month, called “Wanted: Real Banking 
Reform” .. . It looks like he is going to 
get it, too . . . In the same issue of Cur- 
rent History, Dr. H. Parker Willis ques- 
tions whether the bankers are personally 
to blame for the collapse of credit. 
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Roosevelt Drafts Plans for: Congress 


“ce 


IRST time the likes of a cop ever 

had a Christmas tree in the White 

House and got a present from the 
President of the United States,” said Mr. 
Jervis, head of the White House police 
force, as he left the party which Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt gave for the men 
and their families on Christmas eve. The 
President and his family also entertained 
the household servants and their children. 
Then Mr. Roosevelt went out to deliver 
his Christmas address at the Washington 
community tree. Later he read “A Christ- 
mas Carol” aloud until it was time for 
Sistie and Buzzie Dall to go to bed. It 
was a merry Christmas. 


The Budget 


But Presidents cannot play for long. 
The next day President Roosevelt was 
back at work on his program for the new 
Congress, whose session will have opened 
when this issue reaches our readers. 
Paramount is the issue of the budget for 
1934-1935. It has been divided into two 
parts, one for the government’s regular 
expenditures and the other for the ex- 
traordinary outlays necessitated by the 
depression. The regular expenditures are 
expected to come to about $2,600 million, 
while the extraordinary may amount to $5 
or $6 billion or more. Chairman Jesse 
H. Jones of the RFC wants between 
$500 million and $1 billion with which to 
continue the program for reopening 
closed banks. The $3,300 million which 
Congress last year appropriated for pub- 
lic works must be spent by June 31, and 
new appropriations must be made for the 
following fiscal year if the public works 
program is not to come to an abrupt halt. 
The CWA is expected to appeal for more 
money with which to keep going until 
spring reaches the northernmost parts of 
President Roosevelt favors a 
$330 million appropriation for feeding, 
clothing and sheltering the unemployed in 
the winter of 1934-'35. Unless Congress 
digs down into its capacious pocket, the 
CCC will have to be disbanded on April 
1. The State Department wants money 
to provide Ambassador Bullitt with an 





The Long Sioux rapids of the St. Lawrence River, near Ogdensburg, N. Y., where important 
hydroelectric works will be built on the proposed seaway. 

















—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


“Please, Mister, could you spare 
$3,375,800,000?" 


adequate Embassy at Moscow. The NRA 
will probably need funds. The Navy has 
asked Budget Director Lewis Douglas for 
5,300 additional enlisted men and- 2,000 
more marines. And so the story goes. 
Yet with all these requests, Mr. Douglas 
hopes to keep the regular budget under 
$2,600 million, though the extraordinary 
budget will probably amount to twice that 
sum. 

To carry out its campaign promise to 
balance the budget, the Democratic Ad- 
ministration must increase taxation until 
revenue equals the outlays under the 
regular budget. No attempt will be made 
to pay for the extraordinary expenditures 
from current revenue. The taxation pro- 
gram includes increased rates on liquor 
and changes in the income tax to plug 
loopholes through which the wealthy 
evade taxation at present. From liquor 
taxes the Ways and Means Committee 
hopes to raise an additional half billion 
and from changes in the income tax laws, 
$270 million. $200 million of special taxes 
were abolished with the repeal of prohibi- 
tion. 


Economic Problems 


But the problems of appropriations 
and taxation are only the beginnings of 
Congress’s troubles. Many proposals for 
inflating the currency are expected, and 
much of what President Roosevelt has 
done in recent months is interpreted in 
Washington as an attempt to head off the 
inflation bloc. Speaker Rainey has re- 
cently declared himself for free silver at 
16 to 1. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which for months has 
investigated the bank and stock market 
practices of the country, will doubtless 
introduce measures for regulating the 
stock exchanges and perhaps also for 
modifying the Securities Act. Bankers 
will fight to limit deposit insurance to 
$2,500, and brokers will lobby for easing 
the restrictions now imposed on the offer- 
ing of new stock issues. The RFC’s life, 
which expires on January 23, will have to 
be extended. 

In the realm of transportation and 
communication, it is expected that Joseph 
B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Rail- 
roads, will introduce drastic legislation, 
and that Congress will consider the sug- 
gestion of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
munications Committee that a single Fed- 
eral agency be created to regulate tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce 
will present a modification of the bill 
which Senator Copeland introduced last 
June to strengthen the government's con- 
trol of the food and drug trades and 
give it jurisdiction over advertising (see 
pages 13-15.) 

Among rivers and harbors projects is 
a plan for developing the Missouri River. 
The St. Lawrence Waterway project is 
now before the Senate, which in this ses- 
sion may ratify the treaty with Canada 
and concur in the House resolution allo- 
cating to New York State the United 
States’ share of the power to be de- 
veloped. 


Bank Deposits Insured 


CCORDING to recent announce- 
ments of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporatien, about 97 pei 

cent of the nation’s depositors will find 
their bank deposits fully insured on Janu- 
ary 1. Although the names of the banks 
whose deposits are insured will not be re- 
vealed, very few are expected to be left 
out of the list. If an insured bank fails, 
its depositors will receive from the 
FDIC the full value of their deposits if 
they are not larger than $2,500. But 
government officials hope that the confi- 
dence bred by the insurance will make 
bank runs and bank closings things of 
the dark, fantastic past. 

Under the terms of the Banking Act 
of 1933, the insurance that goes into ef- 
fect on January 1 is temporary, to be 
superseded by a more permanent system 
on July 1. The temporary insurance 
covers in full all deposits in eligible banks 
up to $2,500. The permanent insurance 
is expected to guarantee in full all de- 
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Depositors thronged the new National Bank of Detroit, organized with R.F.C. funds, to open 
new accounts on its first day of operation. 


posits in eligible banks up to $10,000; 75 
per cent of deposits from $10,000 to 
$50,000; and 50 per cent of deposits above 
$50,000. All solvent banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
are required to participate in the insur- 
ance, and State banks may do so until 
July 1, 1936, if they fulfil certain condi- 
tions. After that date, only Federal Re- 
serve member banks may participate in 
the insurance, a provision which is ex- 
pected to bring most of the banks of the 
country into the Federal Reserve System. 

If a participating bank should fail, 
the FDIC would assess the other partici- 
pating banks in proportion to their de- 
posits, and with the money thus raised 
repay the depositors of the closed bank. 
It is this procedure which has aroused 
most of the bankers’ opposition to the in- 
surance plan, for they argue that it is 
penalizing the good banks for the sins of 
the bad. But their resentment has not 
prevented them from applying for parti- 
cipation. 

In order to qualify, a bank must be 
solvent, whether or not it is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System. This _ re- 
quirement imposed on the FDIC the enor- 
mous task of examining the affairs of 
practically every bank in the U. S., an 
undertaking so vast that many critics 
predicted it could not be done in time. 
Yet, under the efficient management of 
Walter J. Cummings, chairman of the 
FDIC, it has been done, and if any 
banks are ruled ineligible to participate 
in the insurance fund on January 1, it 
will not be the government’s fault. Mr. 
Cummings is retiring upon completion of 
this task. 

In rendering banks eligible, the RFC 
has played its useful part by buying pre- 
ferred stock and capital notes to strength- 
en their capital accounts. The effect of 
this is te give the banks a broader basis 
for expanding loans and an enlarged re- 
serve fund on which the FDIC can draw 
for assessments if required to do so. It 
also puts the government in the banking 
business in a big way, and, with the in- 
surance plan, leads us on toward the 
establishment of a single unfied banking 
system such as Canada already has. 


Russia Prepares for War 


¥ E should like to have friendly 
relations with the Japanese,” 
said Joseph Stalin in a recent 


interview, “but unfortunately that does 
not depend upon us alone. If the more 
reasonable elements . . . prevail in Japan, 
our two countries can live in amity, but 
we fear that the militant. faction may push 
saner policies into the background. There 
is real danger, and we are forced to pre- 
pare ourselves to meet it.” 

Ever since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Japan has dreamed of possessing 
Korea, Formosa, Sakhalin, Manchuria, 
and eastern Siberia. Now the only parts 
of this dream empire which remain out- 
side Japanese frontiers are northern Sak- 
halin and eastern Siberia. Both these 
territories belong to Soviet Russia. Like 
any other nation, Russia is not going to 
let them be taken away from her without 
a struggle. National pride alone would 
be enough to dictate resistance to inva- 
sion, but the fact that Vladivostok is 
Russia’s only Pacific port is an impelling 
economic reason for keeping the whole 
area inviolate. 

Yet in Japan the spirit of military im- 
perialism is at a higher flood than ever. 
Scarcely a voice can be found to oppose 
the plan of seizing eastern Siberia and 
northern Sakhalin. Everywhere it seems 
taken for granted that the coup will be 
effected at the earliest convenient mo- 
ment, perhaps next spring. 

Because she believes that war with 
Japan is inevitable, Russia has been im- 
proving the roadbed of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and encouraging good Commu- 
nists to migrate to the east by special land 
and crop inducements. At the same time 
she has been rapidly improving her mili- 
tary position in eastern Siberia. Not to 
be outdone, Japan has been building a 
new link in the Manchurian railway sys- 
tem which will make it possible for her to 
ship troops from Tokyo to the Soviet 
border in three or four days. Last month 
her Cabinet presented a budget providing 
for the largest peacetime military appro- 
priations in the Empire’s history, 44 per 
cent of the total budget for all purposes. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
China in Revolt 


HINA is falling apart. Japan stole 
the three great previnces of Man- 
churia nearly two years ago, and 
she took the smaller neighboring province 
of Jehol (ray-hoe) last spring. The area 
north of Peiping and Tientsin, though 
governed by Chinese, is under Japanese 
surveillance. Outer Mongolia is an inde- 
pendent soviet republic, more closely af- 
filiated with Moscow than with Nanking. 
In the south, Canton is virtually inde- 
pendent. Communists control Hunan, 
Anhwei, Hupeh, and Kiangsi provinces. 
And now six civil wars in as many prov- 
inces threaten to complete the dissolution 
of China. 

Of these wars, the largest is that in 
Fukien. There the people declared their 
independence last November. With the 
support of the famous Nineteenth Route 
Army, they defied the government, which 
ordered General Chiang Kai-shek to sub- 
due them. Generel Chiang was busy fight- 
ing “Reds” next door in southern Kiangsi 
at the time, but when Eugene Chen joined 
the Fukien rebels, Chiang hastened to 
gather Nanking’s best troops to meet the 
challenge. As the fortunes of the Fukien 
revolt grew brighter, Canton made friendly 
advances to its rebellious neighbor. Hos- 
tilities broke out on the northern border 
of Fukien, and Foochow was bombed by 
Chiang’s airplanes, killing numerous ci- 
vilians. 

Meanwhile the Kiangsi Communists were 
seizing their opportunity to consolidate 
earlier gains, and unrest was growing in 
the north. But instead of considering 
means for conciliating its disaffected citi- 
zens and satisfying their demands, the 
Nanking government clung to its usual 
policy of silencing criticism with machine 
guns supplied on credit by -western muni- 
tions firms. 
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—Christian Science Monitor 
Southeastern China, scene of civil wars. 
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Reichstag Trial Court Frees Communists 


brated trials in recent history, and 

one of the most mystifying, the Ger- 
man Supreme Court last month sentenced 
Marinus Van der Lubbe to death for high 
treason in the burning of the Reichstag 
last February, and found Ernst Torgler 
and the three Bulgarian Communists not 
guilty (Schol., Oct. 7). All five had been 
accused of high treason as well as of 
arson, and Van der 
Lubbe will die under 
a treason law the 
Nazis passed after 
the commission of his 
crime. Previous Ger- 
man law _ provided 
prison as the maxi- 
mum penalty for 
treason. For this rea- 
son, the Dutch gov- 
ernment has _ asked 
that the sentence be 
commuted to life im- 
prisonment. 

Though the decision was received with 
satisfaction outside of Germany, it did 
little to elucidate the mysteries of the 
case, which have grown deeper and more 
inscrutable since the trial opened late in 
September. Hitler and his associates used 
the burning of the Reichstag as an excuse 
for the ruthless suppression of the’ Social- 
ist and Communist parties. Yet Van der 
Lubbe maintains that he is not a Social- 
ist or a Communist, and the men who are 
Communists have been found innocent of 
the crime. During the course of the long 
trial, experts testified that the fire could 
not have been set by Van der Lubbe 
alone. But Van der Lubbe stubbornly 
maintained that he alone had done it, 
using his overcoat and shirt for tinder to 
light heavy plush curtains and mahogany 
tables. 

Although the evidence clearly pointed 
to the existence of accomplices, the Court 
made no effort to track them down and 
determine who they really were. Yet only 
by producing the real instigators of the 
fire can the Nazis clear themselves of the 
charge that they rose to power on the 
heels of a colossal fraud. Throughout the 
hearings there were hints of a concerted 
plot, of large quantities of incendiary ma- 
terial smuggled into the building before 
the fire broke out, of the tread of many 
feet in an underground passage leading 
between the Reichstag and the home of 
Speaker Goering, of a delay in the alarm, 
of shadowy figures disappearing. into the 
darkness as police arrived. Over all this 
the Court chose to draw a discreet veil. 

Less timid souls have constructed an 
explanation of their own which may or 
may not be true. They say that there 
were really two fires, one, of no impor- 
tance, set by Van der Lubbe, whom they 
see as the insane and innocent dupe of 
Sinister political forces; the other, big 
enough to gut the building, planned and 
executed by the Nazis as a definite part 
of their program for seizing power. 
According to these theorizers, Van der 
Lubbe talked recklessly of his intention to 
burn the Reichstag and named the day 
when he would make the attempt. Nazi 
agents, overhearing him, decided to make 
sure that the fire would be a success. So 
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without letting him suspect, they trans- 
ported benzine and kindling into the build- 
ing in sufficient quantities to destroy it, 
and while he was making his futile and 
demented efforts with tables and curtains 
they released an inferno. As police ar- 
rived they escaped by the underground 
tunnel through which they had come, leav- 
ing Van der Lubbe alone to be captured. 
There is not a shred of direct evidence in 
support of this theory. _But it is the 
only explanation of the happenings of 
February 27 which fits all the facts. 


Italy Challenges League 


IVING full confirmation to the re- 

ports that had been appearing in 

Italian newspapers, the Fascist 
Grand Council last month decided that 
Italy will remain a member of the League 
only if the League consents to “reform” 
itself along lines acceptable to Il Duce 
(Schol., Dec. 16). Il Duce wants to 
separate the League from the Versailles 
Treaty and give the big nations most of 
the say on disarmament. The change 
would bring the U. S. and the U. S. S. R., 
and return Germany and Japan. 

But the reaction to the proposal was 
not very cordial. The French Foreign 
Minister, Joseph Paul-Boncour, announced 
that his government is uncenditionally 
opposed to any reorganization of the 
League. “Unswervingly to stand by and 
support the League of Nations” was the 
British policy. In Washington no official 
could be found to entertain the idea of 
our joining the League. The countries of 
central Europe, whose very existence de- 
pends on maintaining the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, indignantly protested the Italian 
proposal. “Treaty revision means war 
for us,” said Foreign Minister Benes of 
Czechoslovakia. Only Germany welcomed 
it, for, like Italy, Germany feels that the 
Treaty is a chain around her neck and a 
check on her imperial ambitions. 

Nevertheless the Italian ultimatum had 
its effect. The influence of the League 
of Nations, already seriously weakened, 
approached the vanishing point, but diplo- 
matic activity outside the League in- 
tensified. Through the French Ambassa- 
dor Germany restated her demand for 
equal rights and an agreement on the 
Saar. Numerous and important secret dis- 
cussions were held in London. Then the 
direct negotiations between Paris and 
Berlin broke down, and the British, in 
consternation, sent their Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir John Simon, to Paris. When he 
arrived he was informed that France sim- 
ply will not hear of German equality 
through rearmament. Meanwhile Chan- 
cellor Hitler sent his demands to the Quai 
D’Orsay in the form of a written report, 
offering a 10-year non-aggression pact 
with France by way of compromise. Be- 
fore going on to Italy, Sir John assured 
France of British support in opposition 
to German rearmament, and France de- 
cided to insist that future negotiations be 
held at Geneva, a suggestion Germany is 
pretty sure to reject. 

As if in token of her sincere will to dis- 
arm, France then offered to scrap 175 
bombing planes if other nations would do 
likewise. But on the same day her War 
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Minister, Edouard Daladier, held conver- 
sations with Foreign Minister Paul Hy- 
mans of Belgium on problems of frontier 
defense. According to observers on the 
spot, the European situation is alarmingly 
like that of 20 years ago. 


Mexico Has a "Plan" 


T isn’t only floods that happen in 
Mexico. For several months the ad- 

ministration of President Rodriguez 
has been working on a “six-year plan” for 
the country, but until recently its provi- 
sions were vague and uncertain. Last 
month the National Revolutionary (ad- 
ministration) party held a convention at 
Queretaro, and set to work on the final 
drafts of the six-year plan. 

Under Rodriguez, Mexico has already 
made a start toward socialization com- 
parable to that of Spain. Its Congress 
passed an amendment to the constitution 
empowering the President to expropriate 
large estates and divide them up among 
the farmers, and ratification by two-thirds 
of the states is confidently expected. 
Already the Church’s hold on education 
has been broken, and the old alliance be- 
tween Church and State dissolved. Church 
lands have been confiscated, and all sub- 
soil wealth made the property of the na- 
tion. But when the six-year plan goes 
into effect, these will 
seem like very timid 
beginnings indeed. 

For the six-year 
plan frankly con- 
templates “a coop- 
erative economic 
system tending to- 
ward socialism.” It 
proposes to “achieve 
better distribution 
of the fruits of hu- 
man labor and to 
solve the economic 
problems with an 
evolutionary process to transform and re- 
place by non-violent means the procedure 
of capitalism.” The plan calls for com- 
pletion of the land program, higher living 
standards for workers, economic self- 
sufficiency as a measure of defense 
“against the extreme nationalism of other 
countries,” and a control of private in- 
dustry similar to that instituted in the 
United States under the NIRA. A de- 
tailed program of public works is in- 
cluded. But the primary feature of the 
plan is the provision it makes for educa- 
tion, “Socialist, rationalist and unpreju- 
diced education.” 

Because the opposition parties are many 
and divided, it is probable that the whole 
plan will become law. 


RODRIGUEZ 





HUEY LONG 


The tumultuous hearings on the meth- 
ods whereby Senators Long and Overton 
of Louisiana gained and kept power in 
that State have come to a close. Refused 
a primary for the election of a successor 
to the late Representative Kemp, citizens 
of the Sixth Congressional District have 
sought to prevent the election of the Long 
candidate by burning the ballots. In spite 
of, their efforts, the election was held, but 
the successful candidate, Mrs. Kemp, has 
offered to cancel her disputed victory and 
run again. Meanwhile a popular, unoffi- 
cial election will be held to test the true 
sentiment of the district. 
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Ickes Curbs Oil Production 


HILE General Johnson has 

been barnstorming over the 

country, threatening to “crack 
down” on unruly industrialists, and Sen- 
ator Wagner has been staging conspicu- 
ous bouts with steel magnates who want 
no unions, Secretary Ickes in his capacity 
of Oil Administrator has been moving 
steadily and quietly ahead toward com- 
plete government control of one of the 
nation’s most precious natural resources, 
petroleum. Appointed by the President 
on August 29 to restore order in an in- 
dustry where overproduction, waste, and 
cut-throat competition had previously 
been the rule rather than the exception, 
the Secretary of the Interior lost no time 
in setting about his gigantic task. Within 
a week he had set production quotas for 
each of the oil states. Within six weeks 
he had issued an order fixing the prices of 
oil products throughout the country, to 
take effect December 1. On November 2 
the Secretary was able to announce that 
his campaign for reducing oil production 
was meeting with “fairly satisfactory re- 
sults.” At the same time reports from 
the oil companies indicated that they were 
making profits for the first time in several 
years. 

But to the great majority of citizens 
the important objective of the oil code is 
not to restore profits nor even to increase 
employment in the industry, but to pre- 
vent the wanton waste of oil and natural 
gas which unrestricted competition has 
hitherto made inevitable. Whenever a 
new pool has been discovered, dozens and 
sometimes hundreds of wells have been 
sunk where only a few were needed, the 
gas has been allowed to escape, and 
“gushers” have sprayed millions of barrels 
of irreplaceable fuel over the ground. 

Now all that is ended. Under regula- 
tions issued last month, newly discovered 
pools must be reported to the Oil Admin- 
istrator, who will approve a development 
program designed “to conserve the na- 
tion’s petroleum resources and to prevent 
physical and economic wastes.” Under 
the terms of the regulations, no wells may 
be sunk in new pools without the Admin- 
istrator’s consent, natural gas and oil 
must not be wasted, and oil must not be 
produced in excess of demand. In the 
realm of oil, laissez faire has given way to 
economic planning. 


Deaths of the Week 


Henry Mouquin, 96, New York restau- 
rateur whose wines and onion soups made 
him famous . . . Colonel Francesco Macia, 
74, president of the 
autonomous Catalonia | 
. . . Anatoli Vasilie- 
vitch Lunacharsky, 58, 
former Soviet Com- © 
missar for Public Ed- 
ucation in the R. S. 

F. S. R.... Henry & 
Frederick Lippitt, 77, 
industrialist who was i 
U. S. Senator from * 
Rhode Island from 
1912 to 1917 ‘ 
Henry W. Fowler, 75, 
Oxford lexicographer, 
co-author of the Dic- 
tionary of Modern English Usage ... 
Robert Vonnoh, 75, American portrait 
painter. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


LINDBERGHS 

For her part in the 30,000-mile flight 
Mrs. Lindbergh has been awarded the 
Cross of Honor of the United States Flag 
Association. Colonel Lindbergh has pre- 
sented the Lockheed monoplane in which 
he and Mrs. Lindbergh made the trip to 
the Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. 


RUMANIA 

After his Liberal Party had obtained 
54 per cent of the vote in elections held 
last month, Premier Ion Duca of Rumania 
announced that he would follow a middle 
course. We want “to reconstruct the 
country and curb radicalism, whether 
from the Right or the Left,” he said. 
Within a week he lay dead from the bul- 
lets of a Fascist assassin. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

The Pan-American Conference is over. 
Its biggest problem, the Chaco War, is 
bequeathed to the League of Nations. 
“We turn over to the League what we are 
incapable of settling,’ a Colombian dele- 
gate explained. Two days later Paraguay 
refused to extend the truce with Bolivia, 
and a resumption of hostilities was ex- 
pected at the beginning of the new year. 

Yet if the Conference accomplished 
nothing else, it served to decrease Latin 
American hostility to the United States, 
and much of the credit for that must go 
to Secretary Hull. In speaking on the 
77th anniversary of the birth of Woodrow 
Wilson, President Roosevelt said that our 
country can feel proud of the part it 
played in Montevideo. “A’* better state of 
feeling among the neighbor nations of 
North and South America exists today 
than at any time within a generation,” he 
said. 


PHILIPPINES 

President Roosevelt and the Philippine 
delegation, headed by Manuel Quezon, had 
lunch together last month and discussed 
plans on the islands’ freedom, following 
their rejection of the Hawes-Cutting Act. 
Mr. Quezon wanted the question to be 
taken up by the new Congress, but Mr. 
Roosevelt felt that there was too much on 
the docket already. 


TAXATION 

. According to a representative from the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, testifying 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Congress has no right to adjust 
social inequalities through taxation. This, 
according to the Chamber, is the “business 
viewpoint.” 


PUBLIC WORK 

Of the $3,300 million public works fund 
which Congress authorized last year, only 
$144 million remains unallotted, Secretary 
Ickes has announced, 


LABOR FEDERATION 

President William Green of the A. F. 
of L. has called on labor and its friends 
to make effective the boycott against Ger- 
man goods which the Federation an- 
nounced at its convention last October. 


CHILD LABOR 
Pennsylvania has become the twentieth 
state to ratify the child labor amendment. 


CUBA 

President Grau San Martin of Cuba has 
told officials of the New York banks that 
his country cannot and will not pay the 
interest en loans forced on it by former 
President Gerardo Machado. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Traveling at a speed of 50 miles an hour, 
the Paris-Strasbourg express ploughed 
into a standing local train near Lagny, 
France, just before Christmas, killing 201 
holiday excursionists and injuring 300. It 
was the worst railroad wreck in French 
history, and the second worst in all rail- 
roading. The standing train, in which 
most of the victims were found, consisted 
largely of wooden cars. 


After many observers had reported 
seeing a “prehistoric sea monster” floating 
in the waters of Loch Ness, Scotland, 
M. A. Wetherell, African game hunter, 
discovered a fresh track last month. “I 
should judge it to be a very powerful 
soft-footed animal abouf twenty feet 
long,” he says. Residents of Loch Ness, 
who were growing a little touchy on the 
subject of their monster, are pleased to 
have its existence confirmed at last. 


Loyal Japanese subjects got their dear- 
est wish when, on December 23, a prince 
and heir was born to the royal family, 
previously cursed by a succession of girl 
babies. In Tokyo people paraded from 
early morning till late at night, flags flew, 
lantern processions wound their way 
through the narrow streets, free enter- 
tainments of music, drama, and dancing 
were held in the public parks—all in cele- 
bration of the blessed event. In Japan, 
where ancestor worship is practiced still, 
it is considered of prime importance for 
the royal family to have a son. 


The British Government has appropri- 
ated a quarter million dollars to permit 
the British Museum to buy a fourth cen- 
tury manuscript of the Bible from the So- 
viet Government. The other half of the 
purchase price of half a million is to be 
made up by private subscriptions. Many 
Britons consider the expenditure of public 
money for this purpose highly reprehensi+- 
ble when thousands of people are suffering 
from unemployment and reduced wages. 


Storms and floods sweeping the Pacific 
Northwest States have claimed 19 lives 
and driven thousands from their homes. 
Fifteen cities and towns have been inun- 
dated, and scores more have been isolated. 
Landslides have added their own peculiar 
horror to the general devastation. 


In a Christmas Eve proclamation, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt extended full pardons to 
all persons convicted of wartime offenses 
under the’ Draft and Espionage Act who 
have complied with the sentences imposed 
on them. The effect is to restore their 
citizenship, forfeited by conviction. Per- 
sons who evaded their sentences or indict- 
ments, like Grover Bergdoll, are not in- 
cluded in the amnesty. 


While the AAA is pressing its program 
for reducing the production of tobacco, 
the governors of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and Ohio 
have closed the tobacco markets in their 
States. It is planned to keep the markets 
shut until the growers have signed crop 
curtailment contracts with the Federal 
government. 
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Behind the Scenes 
in a Sculptor's Studio 


These pictures are reproduced from “Modelling and 
Sculpture in the Making,” by Sargeant Jagger, recently 
published by the Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It is a handbook of instructions 
for the student of modelling and sculpture, but it is of 
great interest to the layman also. Thirty-three pages of 
illustrations supplement the text. The second part is 
devoted to an analysis of twelve great examples of 
sculpture which are selected from various periods from 
primitive times to our own day. 


The photographs show how the sculptor constructs an 
“armature” or framework to support the clay of the 
heroic-size figure he is preparing to model. Much study 
has gone before, in small scale figures done directly from 
the living model. From the best of these small studies a 
plaster cast has been made. The large model is to be 
practically a copy of the smaller one, and the armature 
is built after careful measurements, enlarged to the 
proper scale. The pointing machine is used to establish 
points on the large model corresponding with the same 
points on the small model. After the clay has been ap- 
plied in this mechanical manner (Fig. 3), the sculptor 
is free to make whatever modifications he may desire. 
Up to this time the finished small plaster cast has been 
his guide; now he is apt to develop the larger figure in 
certain minor ways. 
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Sports Page 


Improve Your Swimming 
By ALBERT W. GRAY 


WHY is it that I am so short- 
winded when I swim?” Persons 
\ who because of their inability 
to swim more than one kind of stroke, or 
because they have never really gained the 
confidence which they need in the water, 
seem to think that their exhaustion is 
caused by some physical defect. This ex- 
hausted feeling seems to be prevalent in 
all age groups and is not necessarily due 
to physical weakness. Wherever people 
gather for the purpose of swimming it 
appears that an unusually large number 
of them are in the “one dip and out” 
class. If people would learn a number of 
strokes and manceuvers in the water, fa- 
tigue would be more evenly distributed 
over the body and thereby reduce the 
tiring effect so readily felt when one 
stroke must be relied upon. 

Seemingly the available material on 
stunt swimming was not in a form 
whereby the average person might grasp 
quickly the fundamentals of the different 
maneuvers. If a chart could be obtained 
with a picture and a brief description of 
each stunt, the problem might be solved. 
This chart could be posted where all 
swimmers could see it. They could try 
out the different stunts at their conven- 
ience. Thus, a person would not have to 
depend at all times on the instructor for 
his information. Also, young people who 
are inclined to be reticent about seeking 
the help of the instructor might be tempted 
to try, by themselves, some of the stunts 
shown on the chart.* 


The Crawl Stroke 


Three essential elements of the crawl 
stroke are the leg motion, the arm motion 
and the breathing. The leg motion must 
be developed, through practice, into a 
powerful drive from the hips. An impor- 
tant feature of this type of leg motion, 
known as the flutter kick, is a slight flex- 
ibility of the ankles causing the bottoms 
of the feet to whip upward at the top of 
each kick. The toes should be pointed in- 
ward, pigeon-toed fashion, so as to cause 
the water to chvrn as if agitated by a 
propeller on a boat. The number of beats 
to a complete cycle of the arms is deter- 
mined by the individual and may be 
either 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, or 14 beats. 

The alternate over-arm motion is per- 
formed by starting the drive at the sur- 














DEMONSTRATION OF BREATHING AND THE CRAWL STROKE BY CLARENCE “BUSTER” 
CRABBE OF THE U. S. OLYMPIC TEAM MOVING PICTURE FILM, REPRODUCED 
THROUGH THE COURTESY OF M-G-M. 


face of the water directly in front of the 
head, arm not quite fully extended. Pull 
straight downward trying to reach the 
bottom. The recovery is begun just as the 
hand reaches the hip and is accomplished 
by bending the elbow and twisting the 
shoulder so that the hand may be brought 
forward over the water. Be sure that the 
hand enters the water before the elbow. 

The body should be kept as high as 
possible in the water with the head held 
in a position so that the water is cut just 
at the eye level. 

The breath is taken by turning the head 
either to the left or to the right as the 
arm is being recovered. Be careful not to 
let the body roll as the head is turned for 
the breath. Breathing once every com- 
plete stroke is advisable, although in short 
sprints fewer breaths may be taken in 
order not to retard the speed. In long 
distance races breathing on both sides is 
sometimes employed to allow a larger air 
supply. [See Figs. 1 and 2.] 


The Back Crawl Stroke 


Swim on the back using the flutter kick 
and alternate over-arm stroke. The body 
should be slightly bent at the hips and 
the head held slightly forward. The kick 
is similar to the regular flutter kick as 
performed on the stomach. Keep the knees 
and ankles relaxed and the toes pointed 
in. The number of beats in the kick per 
cycle of the arms is entirely a matter of 
individual development. 

Move the arms alternately, extending 
them overhead with the palm of the hand 
turned out. Pull the arm _ horizontally 
through the water to the hip with the 
hand submerged about ten inches at the 
deepest point of the pull. The recovery 
should be made with the arm entirely re- 
laxed; bend the elbow, bringing it out of 
the water and move it toward the head; 
the hand follows, the palm turned out, 
moving up over the chest. When the elbow 
is high tnough throw the forearm over- 
head. 

It is better to time the breathing with 
the stroke as in the regular crawl. Inhale 
through the mouth and exhale through the 
nose or mouth, or through both. [See 
Figs. 3 and 4.] 


“This chart, designed by Mr. Gray, is now 
available to all, on 6-ply yellow cardboard, with 
a protective coating. of paraffin; ready to hang 
indoors or outdoors. Diagrams 42 stunts; de 
scribes more than 100. Price to Scuoxastic 
readers, 25c. Buy ten for $1.00 and sell them 
retail. Price marked on the chart is 50c. Sent 
postpaid. Scholastic Bookshop, 155 E. 44th 
street, New York, N. Y. 
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Who's Who in the News 


COORDINATOR 


Although four years ago it was only 
fair to ask, “What is so rare as a Demo- 
crat?”, today large prominent Democrats 
are sticking out all 
over the country. One 
of the largest is 
Frank C. Walker, the 
party’s treasurer, 
whom President 
Roosevelt has chosen 
to head the National 
Emergency Council. 
Its duties are to en- 
force industrial codes, 
to furnish informa- 
tion to anyone need- 
ing federal aid, and 
to protect consumers. To do this, it must 
collect statistics on all departments of the 
government with a view to co-ordinating 
their functions. It supersedes the “Ex- 
ecutive Council” and contains the prin- 
cipal cabinet heads and administrators. 

He was born in Plymouth, Pa., brought 
up in Butte, Mont., educated at Spokane, 
Wash.; and trained for law at Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Ind. He was assist- 
ant district attorney in Butte before he 
went to the legislature to help send Tom 
Walsh, rest his soul, to the Senate. Then 
he went back to work for Anaconda 
Copper. Eight years ago, he came to 
New York to serve as general counsel for 
the Comerford chain of one hundred 
theaters, owned by his uncle. He was 
then thirty-nine. Thanks to the bull 
market and other things, he did quite well 
for himself. He supported Roosevelt be- 
fore Chicago to the extent of $10,000. 


DUTCHMAN 

Years ago, Bob Wagner was an immi- 
grant boy selling papers in Yorkville, 
Manhattan’s German section. His father 
was a janitor, and 
Robert had to make § 
his own way. He must 
have been a good boy 
because the Yorkville 
burghers sent him to 
the legislature, along 
with Al Smith and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 
Despite his Tammany 
affiliations, he made 
an excellent record 
there sponsoring so- 
cial legislation. He 
went to the Sen#ic ‘vith further social re- 
forms in mind. “hrough the Hoover ad- 
ministration; h< fed the most ‘conspicuous 
attempts vy Congress to battle the de- 
pression with federal relief and labor 
legislation. Because he has confined his 
efforts to a few subjects in government, 
he has made himself an authority in his 
field, Under Roosevelt, many of his 
social reforms are being realized. Be- 
cause of this, he will probably be the 
chief champion of administration policy 
in this Congress. ‘ 

The NIRA, three billions in public 
works, federal relief, refinancing of farm 
mortgages, federal employment exchange, 
the employment stabilization board, and 
collection of unemployment statistics are 
his .od-children, if not his very own. As 
chairman of the National Labor Board, 
lie developed a strong system of :labor 
courts. He might have adopted a sterner 
policy in protecting labor against expleita- 
tion, but his judicious temperament. in- 
clined him rather to conciliate parties in 
labor disputes. Because -he can hardly 
carry on both of his heavy jobs at once, 
it is likely that Wagner will soon confine 
himself to the Senate. 











The Fight on Fraud 


(Concluded from page 14) 


ing on the part of the manufacturer. In 
fact, the Supreme Court of the United 
States finds nothing illegal in “trade 
puffing.” That is simply the advertiser's 
poetic license. 

At the same time there is every reason 
to have a law sufficiently broad and flex- 
ible to make possible the conviction of 
those offenders whose conduct has fallen 
below the standards consumers demand. 
If the language of a statute is carefully 
restricted to just those cases of wrong- 
doing which its drafters can anticipate, 
the discovery of loopholes in the law is 
inevitable, and the difficulties of its en- 
forcement will be multiplied many-fold. 
The weight of a strict statute, intelli- 
gently enforced, will seldom fall on 
others than those who merit its penalties. 
Furthermore, this new bill when once a law, 
will remain on the statute books, prob- 
ably for many years without revision. Its 
provisions should now be broad enough 
that new inventions, scientific discoveries, 
or new methods of carrying on advertis- 
ing, cannot make the law obsolete ,ver- 
night. 

The just and reasonable administration 
of any law must depend on those charged 
with its enfercement. Whether or not 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
been reasonable in its methods of enforc- 
ing the old law for the past 27 years, I 
am willing to leave to any unbiased ob- 
server. I have seen some complaints that 
the Administration has been too zealous 
in seeking out ,those who violated the 
law; that some well-meaning manufac- 
turers have been needlessly harassed by 
enforcement officials. I have seen many 
more complaints to the effect that the 
Administration has not provided the de- 
gree of consumer protection intended by 
Congress; that officials have been too 
lenient with the trade. 

Truth usually lies somewhere between 
such extremes. I believe that the Food 
and Drug Administration reflects in its 
enforcement activities the current stand- 
ards of good business conduct of the 
American public. The advertising pro- 
fession surely does not desire the privi- 
lege -of falling below those standards. 

During the past 27 years the Food and 
Drug Administration, in addition to its 
strictly regulatory operations, has consist- 
ently conducted educational campaigns to 
acquaint manufacturers with factory 
methods which will more nearly insure legal 
products. This has been on the theory that 
the public interest is better served by pre- 
venting violations than by merely imposing 
punitive measures. The number of viola- 
tions has been greatly reduced by these 
educational means. This is because most 
manufacturers are honest and want to 
live within the rules of fair play. I see 
no reason why the same spirit of enforce- 
ment should not be carried into the ad- 
ministration of the revised act, with, ulti- 
mately, -benefits accruing te -publishers, 
broadcasters, and manufacturers, and with 
consumers having an opportunity to buy 
more intelligently and with merited con- 
fidence in the products themselves. 


Reprinted from Editor and Publisher 
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Through your 
Mechanical Drawing Train- 
inginthe K& E 
Master-Draftsman Contest 





Three interesting projects are wait- 
ing for the best solutions in terms of 
original mechanical drawings! Solve 
them and win substantial 


PRIZES 


Attractive 
Slide Rules CashjAwards 


Write at once for details and project 
sheets which have been specially worked 
up by Mr. J. H. Constantine, Director of 
Industrial Education, Passaic, N. J.— 
who has personally supervised and in- 
structed hundreds of students—and who 
has selected these unusual subjects as be- 
ing most interesting. First prizes of $20, 
$25 and $30. Attractive Henorable Men- 
tion awards of cash and Slide Rules. 


To get the full contest information, all 
you have te do is to mark and mail the 
coupon below. To provide yourself with 
additional all-around knowledge of what 
mechanical drawing instruments can de 
for you in your daily work, as well as in 
a contest like this, why not get, for an 
extra dime, a copy of our instructive 12- 
page brochure, “Drafting Instruments, 
Their Care and Use,” our 16-page “Ele- 
mentary Instructions for Operating the 
Slide Rule,” and 2 generous sized sheets 
of K & E Duplex Drawing Paper (widely 
preferred by leading architects and en- 
gineers) which you can use for your con- 
test drawings. Ten cents‘in stamps or 
coin will bring them to you. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
Hoboken, N.J. 


Fine 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Drawing Materials Slide Rules 


Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 





Keuffel & Esser Co.,'300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Kindly send me (check ‘material desired): 

rs Your 12-page booklet, ““Draft- Full details 
ing Instrumenta, Their Care of the K & 


and Use,” your ‘Elementary E Contest 
Instructions for Operating the and the 
Slide Rule” and two generous three at- 
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preject 


ects of Duplex Drawing 
Paper, for which I enclose ten 


cents. sheets, at 
no charge 
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Students are invited te have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Taboo 


Dear Forum: 
The cardinal sin of a great many 
high school instructors, in my opin- 
jon, is a distaste for frankness. 
Why the mere facts of life should cause 
them embarrassment I am at a loss to 
know. Yet various subjects are evaded 
invariably until students come to the 
conclusion that these same subjects are 
taboo. Because one freely discusses social 
relations is no indication that there is 
any lowering of moral standards; on the 
contrary I believe that these frank dis- 
eussions lead to a saner and more bal- 
anced understanding of life. 
—Helen Le Tourneau, 
Luck (Wis.) High School. 


The Other Side 


Dear Editor: 

Your publication frequently trumpets 
its opposition to the reduction of public 
scheol expenses. You should give your 
readers _a taste of the other side. 


Our modern lyceums cost John Q. Pub- 
lic twice as much as that glorious purse 
rifler, the federal income tax; four times 
as much as the army and navy together; 
and three times as much as the bonus 
grabbers. In 1880 it required only $5.00 
per student per year to imbue him with 
Hail Columbia and Democracy. In 1933, 
in spite of the depression, the intelligent 
citizens take it on the chin to the tune of 
$100 per adolescent and are forced to like 
it. Since it is costing our maters and 
paters twenty times as much to have the 
elements pounded into us, perhaps it 
would not be entirely unreasonable if they 
should demand a better education for us 
than the products of the little red school 
house received. Are we receiving it? If 
one of the aims of public education was 
and is to prevent war, it has failed miser- 
ably. In 1914, when it was given its first 
real whack at the public trough, it did 
nothing to prevent war. There were no 
real war resisters among the high school 
students, and there is no reason for be- 
lieving there are more among us now. 
Although the public school today is cram- 
ming inte its maw three billions ($2,300,- 
000,000—Ed.) of the taxpayers’ money, it 
has hardly furnished the country with an 
enlightened electorate. There-is even evi- 
dence that our common people, the salt of 
the earth, vote less intelligently than they 
formerly did. The public schools have 
swallowed every quack idea that has come 
along, from the noble experiment to the 
most degrading types of patriotism. 

I do not pretend to know how to reduce 
the burden for I am supposed to be a 
high school student, not a magician. Cer- 
tainly a few of the extravagances of the 
pedagogues should be curtailed, at least 
until times get better. My churchgoing 
friends have told me that God manifests 
his will in strange ways. Perhaps he will 
send us a Messiah to solve our dilemma. 

—Daniel McDermott, 
Ben Avon (Pa.) High School. 


Powder Blast 


Dear Editor: 

I think the majority of the 
high school girls do not use 
cosmetics to too great an ex- 
tent. I believe they should use 
rouge and powder, but remain 
within certain bounds. I mean 
that they should not have that 
“painted leok,” but a “natu- 
ral” one. 

Going without make-up during the day- 
time is a thing of the past. I think those 
girls who don’t wear any make-up during 
the day look “washed out” unless they 
have an exceptionally good complexion 
with natural rosy cheeks. I disregard the 
use of lipstick entirely for daytime wear, 
except when used very lightly. 

I am entirely against gaudy fingernails, 
except for evening occasions. Natural 
shades of polish are all right for daytime 
wear. 

« —Rosalie Chesak, 1026 Summer St., 
West Bend, Wis. 


Uniforms 


Dear Editor: 

All over South America and Europe, 
the high schools have uniforms, and all 
students attending the schools are obliged 
to wear them. There are several good 
reasons which I can give for the adoption 
of a school uniform. In the first place, 
it makes the students feel closer together, 
and it helps to create that pride for our 
school which we call “school spirit.” 

Another reason is a financial one. With 
the uniforms made of a cloth that does 
not easily become soiled, the student needs 
no more than three uniforms for the whole 
year. This would be a smaller cost than 
supplying a child with civilian clothes 
enough for nine months: 

Still another reason why it would be a 
great thing is that students are always 
given special prices. In theatres, in street 
cars, most everywhere, the student is al- 
ways given special rates, and he would be 
more easily distinguished with a uniform 
that does not allow him to be confused 
with the crowd. 

I have consulted in the matter with my 
classmates, and all are in favor of the 
idea of adopting a uniform. 

—Ernest Jaromillo, 
Canal Zone. 


Cristobal, 


Crucifixion 


Dear Scholastic: 

I wonder if anyone. else felt as I did 
when I first looked at the picture, “The 
Crucifixion”? (Scholastic issue on Drama) 
At first, I disliked it. Why should any- 
one paint such an awful picture? The 
sweetness of the whole scene was gone. 
Only pain, suffering, and grief were there. 
But even then I kept looking at it. Per- 
haps the painter did have the right idea 
after all. Didn’t the Christ go through 
pain and suffering? It wasn’t just the 
sweet, painless ineident that many of us 
think it was. There was another side to 
the picture. A side not so pleasant to 
see. It took a painter like Hubert Van 
Eyck who ruthlessly and unmercifully 
portrayed the event to make me_see this. 

—Juanita Edmondson, Northeast 
High School, Independence, Mo. 
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Music in the Air 


Dear Editor: 

I am a weekly subscriber to the Scho- 
lastic and have enjoyed it very much, 
I think it is as impartial as any magazine 
with such a wide range of. subjects can 
be. To me there is room for improve- 
ment in only one respect. 
that the magazine lacks is a music cor- 
ner, similar to that of the poetry corner, 
in which music is discussed with intelli- 
gence and in which certain operas and 
musical productions are reviewed and 
recommended. Interpreting compositions 
of the old masters would also add interest 
to the corner. I think that many music 
lovers would enjoy and appreciate fully 
such a department. After all, music and 
art are things that will go with us all 
through life and the N.R.A. and the Fas- 
cist movement are here today and gone 
tomorrow in our span of life. 

I should be interested to know if any 
other students are in favor of it. 

—Jean Aschenbrenner, 145 West 
Division St., Amboy, Ill. 


The Red Menace Again 


Dear Sir: 

Scholastic is a dangerous magazine. It 
is dangerous because of its communistic 
ideas and opinions. Although the maga- 
zine is supposed to be on the bias, little 
things here and there reveal its commu- 
nistic nature. This cannot be said of 
every issue, but it can be said of such 
issues as the Fascism issue and the Ar- 
mistice Day issue. An illustration of this 
is the back cover of the Armistice Day 
issue. The headlines say “The Army 
Builds Men” with the names of some of 
the people who are pursuing that line of 
work. Some of these names are people 
who are at the head of the communistic 
elements. Stop and think what would 
happen if the younger generation of today 
became communistic. It is horrible be- 
yond words. Let us not accept everything 
we read. 

I have several friends who are very 
much interested and know a lot about 
the work going on against the communis- 
tic element in the United States. I 
showed them the two issues mentioned 
previously and they were amazed that 
school children of high school age were 
reading such a magazine. 

—Don Andrus, Western H. 8., 
Washington, D. C. 








Pure Food Bill 
(Concluded from page 15) 


sincere desire to protect the consumer in 
health and pocketbook; the consumer, 
who wants honest goods honestly labeled 
and a fair return for his money; and the 
manufacturer, who wants to make a profit 
without breaking the law. Any law which 
works injury or injustice to any one of 
the three is a bad measure for the other 
two. 

The bill should be amended at several 
points where, as I have tried to point out, 
it exceeds the bounds of reasonableness. 
The drawbacks are the burdens it im- 
poses on reputable business men who are 
without intent to deceive or defraud, and 
the ambiguity of its regulations for label- 
ing and advertising. It is admirable in 
spirit, but the letter demands further 
consideration. 


Reprinted from Good Housekeeping, by 
permission of the Editor. 
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“PEACE ON EARTH” 


HEATRICAL stragglers who de- 
serted the White Light area of New 
York. last month to go down to the 
dusty architectural horror of the Civic 
Repertory Theater on Fourteenth Street 
(made famous by Eva Le Gallienne) ran 
into a rare experience. On the west of 
the theater stands a gloomy armory. 
The Sixth Avenue L pounds by on the 
other side. Across the way, the Salvation 
Army: has built an imposing temple. The 
walks are overrun with shoppers from 
the Fourteenth Street bargain circuses. 
Up to curtain time there loiters before 
the theater a crowd of hatless young men 
with bushy hair, plain young women wear- 
ing low heels and high skirts, and a few 
continental-appearing gentlemen, who 
wear dark velour hats, goatees, and walk- 
ing sticks, although their clothes are 
shabby. In this unlikely spot a play 
called “Peace on Earth” is being produced 
which has given the current theatrical 
season one Of its emotional high spots. It 
soncerns itself not with farce comedy or 
sentimental melodies, but with direct ac- 
tion and the harsh realities ef modern life. 
We are in a New England college town, 
a few years from now. The dock-hands 
are on. strike, but not for wages, hours, 
or union recognition. John Andrews, col- 
lege trustee and: industrial king, is con- 
verting his local rayon mills to make 
munitions for Europe. Knowing that muni- 
tions mean war, and that war means that 
they shall be required to do the fighting, 
the dock-hands refuse to load the ship- 
ments. They strike for peace, not from 
idealism but from common sense. Peter 
Owens, a retiring professor of psychology, 
is drawn into the affair when his most 
brilliant student is expelled for making an 
anti-war speech to the strikers. Owens 
himself is arrested for reading the Dec- 
laration of Independence on the village 
green. Andrews speaks to the college 
head about radical sympathizers, and 
Owens is faced with the loss of his job. 
Andrews’ men make an attempt to load 
a ship surreptitiously by ordering Ger- 
man sailors to do the work. The strikers 
arrive and explain to the Germans that 
they are not loading soap, as the boxes 
are labelled, but guncotton. The sailors 
are offered triple wages to complete the 
loading, but they join the strikers and 
commence to throw the guncotton into the 
bay when armed strike-breakers arrive, 
Owens, who has come to the dock as an 
observer, sees his best friend, a news- 
paper correspondent, shot in the back and 
killed for taunting the strike-breakers. 
He hurries to the Faculty Club where he 
finds Andrews and others who are to re- 
ceive honorary degrees at Commencement 
next day. Owens vainly tries to make 
Andrews and the faculty understand that 
their passive acceptance of the munitions 
racket is leading the country inte war. The 
story “gets out that Owens “has insulted 
the entire board of trustees, and a group 
of drunken dlumni make an assault on 
Owens that barely misses being a lynching. 
Next morning, Owens leads a last pa- 
thetic protest to separate the college from 
the Andrews influence. The strikers fol- 
low him te Commencement exercises and 
demand that. Andrews ‘bé refused his 
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honorary degree. There is a melee. An 
alumnus is shot, apparently by a police- 
man. Owens is “framed,” charged with 
murder, convicted of having “radical” 
ideas, and sentenced to be hanged. 

The last act is a melange of fantasy 
and tragedy. Owens, in the death cell, 
imagines a happy ending to the play in 
which the faculty liberals chant, “There 
ain’t gonna be no war no more.” They 
present him with a handsome, engraved 
pardon which reads that because he is 
innocent he is to hang by the neck until 
dead. There follows a bitter resume of 
the trial, of weak agitations against the 
verdict, of the conference of industrialists 
worried about protecting their foreign’ 
credits, of the plots to awaken war fever 
in the United States with donations to 
the Preparedness League, of the rising 
stock market, of pulpit appeals to boys 
to join the colors and smite the enemy, 
of atrocity stories, of the collapse of the 
liberal and pacifist societies, of the dec- 
laration of war. Then Owens is led to 
the scaffold. 

“Peace on Earth” is written by George 
Sklar and Albert Maltz. It is frankly a 
propaganda play. But at least it seems to 
be propaganda in the right direction. 


ENJOYING MOVIES 


ANY students have a strong 

practical feeling that studying 

books, music, or art in school 
takes most of the joy out of them. Ob- 
viously, when someone comes along to tell 
you how to enjoy movies, you are likely 
to feel the same rebellion you feel when a 
teacher says you have to read a certain 
book before the end of the week, and like 
it. But if studying really does that to 
you, if it really spoils your taste for the 
thing studied instead of increasing your 
pleasure, then there is something wrong 
with the school or with you. 

Luckily, How to Appreciate Motion 
Pictures by Edgar Dale (Macmillan) has 
the right slant for students. It is less 
concerned with molding their tastes than 
with increasing their enjoyment. You 
might feel that you are enjoying movies 
as much now as you ever expect to, and 
you don’t need a professor to tell you 
how. That may be. But if you have ever 
left a movie with the feeling that you 
didn’t get your money’s worth and that 
you wasted an evening, you'll want to 
hear what Mr. Dale has to say. 

Assuming you know the kind of pic- 
tures you like, Mr. Dale tells you how to 
know in advance how to select those pic- 
tures when you go to a show. He says 
that although almost every student he 
knows rated Cimarron the best of the 
year, half the students in school didn’t 
even go to see it. Next he tells you what 
to ‘look for when you are once inside the 
theater. By reminding you of many de- 
tails of setting, direction, photography, 
and make-up that you might ordinarily 
ignore, this book will enable you to enjoy 
many phases of a picture that might on 
the whole be a boring affair. Finally, 


Mr. Dale points out that after the pic-’ 


ture is over there are many ideas and 
memories. that a. good picture will give 
you as a source of pleasure long after 
your thirty cents is spent. The book has 








“I Wish ?'d Known 
About Meney Man- 
agement Sooner” 


S. many of your 
elders who have learned money 
management by the trial and 
error method wish they might 
have had the training school 
boys and girls of today are 
getting. 

Apply the lessons you are 
learning to the management of 
} your school allowance. It isa 
good way to get started on the 
road to financial independence 
and avoid mistakes later on. 


Send for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the John Hancock Home 

Budget Sheet. 
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plenty of illustrations, questions, and ex- 
ercises that will help you to get any points 
that may at first seem vague to you. 

This book has been chosen by the Gov- 
ernment for a series of experimental 
classes in movie appreciation. You may 
not have the opportunity to hold classes 
like this in your school, but there is 
nothing to stop you from forming a movie 
club. With this book to guide you, you 
can increase your fun at the movies many 
fold. 


Sherlock Holmes—No. 14 


This is the last set of missing words for 
this series. List in their proper order ali 
missing words which should have appeared 
under this heading for the last thirteen issues 
and mail them with those missing below te 
Sherlock Holmes, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. They must arrive 
by midnight, January 27th, although some 
extra allowance will be made for students in 
remote districts. A dandy leather portfolio 
notebook with a zipper and twenty-five foun- 
tain pens are offered students whose list are 
most nearly right. All words missing below 
appear in this issue. 


D, asc abatslc cinch beesovenseehs etme wanted ever #0 
badly to be remembered 

2. It is estimated that 65 million people in the 
“United States are .. 

3. my chief criticism makes 
Of most ......00055> is that they are tlius trated with 
old- Tashioned and inaccurate drawings 


4. T. H. Lawrence is the translator of «@ popular 
recent edition of ...... 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT ees: 


Of Besten University. yr. 4 years bigh school reesired. 
-year course nusual camp instruction. Osteleg. 
Pret, © Hermana. Dir, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Order of the Round Table is open to 
oll high school students in the field of 
creative writing. Students who qualify 
@s Squires are notified by mail. Pub- 
lication of their work initiates students as 
ey pee Te 

manuscripts should name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. ‘ 








UND TABLE 


A Literary Ripley 


HAVE written this little article to 
save you a few minutes from the life- 
destroying fiction of the present day. 
I want to point out to you the wild 
eccentricity, the good spirits, the fantastic 
jokes that can be found in the game of 
journalism. This is an article of truth, 
attempting to show you that a writer's 
life can be breathless, miraculous, and 
good to live. But then, take a glance: 

When Victor Hugo sent his Les Miser- 
ables manuscript to the publisher, he sent 
with it a question mark on a sheet of 
white paper, instead of a letter. A num- 
ber of weeks later he got back his an- 
swer from the publisher, an exclamation 
point! Speaking of Hugo, there is one 
sentence in Les Miserables which is 2% 
pages long. That one sentence has 823 
words (nermal length of a short, short 
story); it has 98 commas, 51 semi-colons, 
and 4 dashes. 

Good old Benjamin Franklin, who in- 
vented the harmonica and daylight saving 
time, was quite a literary man. He wrote 
The Abbreviated English Prayer Book. 
He reformed the English spelling, and 
was the original wise-cracker 4 la Wally 
Winchell. 

Bruce Barton got his start writing ads 
for the Harvard Classics’ “Five Foot 
Shelf.” After years of unsuccessful effort, 
Hergesheimer finally sold a story on the 
different ways to make onion soup. Sin- 
clair Lewis sold his first story to the pulp- 
paged “Argosy” for $25. 

To prove it is never too late, Julia 
Peterkin just signed up with Columbia 
University to take a correspondence 
course in short story writing. Julia Peter- 
kin won the Pulitzer prize for her novel, 
Scarlet Sister Mary. 

Longfellow once wrote, “Perhaps the 
greatest lesson which the lives of literary 
men teach us is told in a single word: 
Wait! Octavus Roy Cohen, renowned 
humorist, must have read that at some 
time. Cehen once wrote 121 stories for 
one magazine until they finally accepted 
one of his pieces. 

James Fenimore Cooper could not write 
unless he was chewing gum. Dean Farrar 
could only write his books while standing 
up. Maurice Jokai had to use violet ink. 
Julius Caesar dictated his famous Com- 
mentaries while on horseback. 

Alexander Pope was writing sonnets at 
the age of 14. Goethe wrote the latter 
part of Faust at the age of 80. 


Young, the poet, did many things for, 


ghastly inspiration. When he wrote Night 
nee Ae he placed a skull in front of 
him, with a lighted candle in the middle of 
it. He even went for walks among tomb- 
stones at midnight. . On the other 
hand, Erich Remarque used to get fits of 
despair and crying when he thought of 
his experiences in the world war. He got 
them off his chest by writing All Quiet on 
the Western Front. 

Disraeli used to say, “Write from the 
heart, and you will write to the heart. 
Be sincere.” Yet the same Disraeli was 


insincere; his writing was elaborate and 
artificial—probably because he did all of 
his writing while attired in evening dress. 

Louisa M. Alcott, famous writer of 
books for little girls, did not like girls. 
Her book, Little Women, was written at 
the request of her publishers and against 
her own desires. 

Rudyard Kipling wrote one chapter of 
Kim eight times. Flaubert took seven 
years to write Madame Bovary, chiseling 
out a line at a time. In direct contrast 
there is Arthur Brisbane, the highest paid 
newspaperman in the world. He wrote 
39 full-page editorials in a half-day, just 
before going on a vacation. Brisbane has 
written 20 million words in 32 years. On 
Washington’s birthday he wrote an edi- 
torial on the size of Washington’s feet. 
Further, discussing speed, Alexandre 
Dumas wrote 298 books during his life. 

Then there is Ray Long, former editor 
of “Cosmopolitan,” who used to read 
three-fourths of a million words every 
week. He says, “It is just as profitable 
for a beginner to read Nick Carter and 
Frank Merriwell as it is to read Poe’s 
works or Les Miserables.” 

A book on sewing has just come out. 
The name is Silken Threads, by ..Miss 
Stitch. .. . Charles Yates Harrison ped- 
dled his book, Generals Die in Bed to 
twenty American publishers. They all re- 
jected it. He sold it to a publishing house 
in England, and the book came back to 
be a best seller. 

John Masefield had a long fight up. He 
was first a sailor, a beggar, a carpet fac- 
tory laborer, a bartender—and finally, a 
world-famous author. Also, you may not 
know that every third book sold in Eng- 
land is one written by the late Edgar 
Wallace, detective story author. Then 
take John Howard Payne, who wrote 
“Home Sweet Home.” He never had a 
home. He wrote the piece while stranded, 
penniless in Paris. He died in*Tunis, and 
was buried in Washington, D. C. 

Just a mention of newspapers. In 
Paris there is a special newspaper for 
bums and beggars, the Gazette des Men- 
diants. The oldest newspaper in the world 
is the Tching-Pao, a Peiping daily which 
has been published for the last 1022 years, 
and is still going strong. Eight hundred 
editors of that newspaper have been. be- 
headed for saying nasty things about’ the 
government. 

Remember Charlie Dryden, the famous 
New York sport writer who first called 
a baseball park a “ballyard.” He used to 
write very critically of the New York 
Giants baseball team. The management 
finally barred Dryden from the park on 
the day the Giants were playing the Cubs 
in the opener of a crucial series. What 
did Dryden do? He climbed up a tele- 
phone post, and with spy glasses, covered 
the game from there. His opening sen- 
tence in the story of that game was: 

“Well, the Giants don’t look any better 
from here.” 

And now, if you don’t mind, a bit of a 
personal touch. I seriously wrote my first 
short story at the age of 13; I sold my 
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first just after my fifteenth birthday. In 
three years since I’ve held six editorial 
positions on four publications—two school, 
two city. Last August 2, I wrote four 
long articles in one night, and repeated 
the job a week later. I wrote one story 
for a magazine every day during the 
month of August. Maybe they were all 
terrible. I am not sure. You see, I fig- 
ure, if I am a bad writer it is because I 
am not good enough to be great; but I am 
going to continue to write. 

The unusual facts, the trials I have por- 
trayed prove that literature is a cruel 
profession, and that those that can quit, 
should, because after all, it is only those 
that can’t quit that finally make good. It 
is only those that write in spite of hell 
and high water, only those who write 
even if they never have a word published, 
only those who write because y can’t 
stop themselves—those are the ones who 
are going to master the game. 

And I want to be one of them. 

—Irving Wallace, 6103 18th Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


* 
Three Trite Thoughts 


Who am I that I should lie beneath the 
stars, looking up, 

Or that I should sit and gaze into a morn- 
ing-glory’s cup? 

I have no beauty or gift that I can give, 

Or any great work for which to live; 


Yet the wind blows no less sweetly 

through my hair 
Than if my face were fair, 
And still I have the power to see 
Acorns falling from a tree. 

—Lois Young, 
Girls’ High School, Anderson, 8S. C. 
e 
Philately 


From stamp collecting one gets a gen- 
eral knowledge of geography, history, and 
words of almost every language. That is 
illustrated by five Russian stamps that I 
have in my collection. The first, a stamp 
of 1892, has as its chief motif the Russian 
Imperial Coat of Arms, showing that at 
that time Russia must have been an em- 
pire. The second, a stamp of 1813, con- 
sists of a picture of Czar Nicholas II, 
then ruler of Russia. The third stamp, 
one of 1927, a map of Russia in red and 
labeled CCCP (U. S. S. R. in Russian let- 
ters), shows that Russia has changed the 
form of government from an empire to a 
socialist union. The next stamp (1927) is 
a picture of Lenin, who is the man who 
united Russia into a communistic nation. 
The last stamp (1927) portrays a soldier, 
a laborer, and a farmer. This stamp pic- 
tures the idea that these three vocations, 
the main ones’ in Russia, are supposed to 
be united. I have learned much history 
and geography from my stamps. 

—Tom Patton, 
West High School, Aurora, IIl. 





LANCES UP! 


All readers and non-readers of the 
Round Table are invited to enter the 
lists for the cash ond prizes offered 
in the literary competition for the 
Tenth Annual Scholastic Awards. Stu- 
dents who write poetry, essays, stories, 
or a dozen other literary forms have 
the opportunity to achieve national 
ranking for their work. The best will 
be published in the Student-Written 
issue of SCHOLASTIC next April. 
Ask your teacher to write for a rule 
book, to SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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NUARY 13, 1934 


Father, to weeping youth: What’s the 
matter, son? 
Bright Twelve-Year-Old: I had a scene 
with your wife. 
—Staley Journal. 


. 

Patient Professor: “Now, gentlemen, I 
don’t mind your taking out your watches 
and looking at them, but please be: cour- 
teous enough not to hold them to your 
ear as if you thought they had stopped 
running.” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
e 


Small Boy: “What's the use of washing 
my hands before I go to school, mother. 
I'm not one of those who are always rais-~ 
ing them.” 


“Sfoandoe Beacon. 


* 
A preacher on looking up from the 
sermon he was reading was horrified to 
see his young son in the gallery tossing down 
an occasional chestnut. Before he could 
get out a word of reproof, his young 
hopeful cried out: “You "tend to your 
preachin’, daddy; I'll keep ’em awake.” 
—Pearson’s. 


s 
Professor (in the middle of a joke): 
“Have I ever told this one before?’ 
Class (in chorus): “Yes.” 
Professor: “Good! You will probably 
understand it this time.” 
—Travelers’ Beacon. 








The Gods Are with Us Still 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Greek and his Greek gods. He draws 
them with‘a brightness and a faithful- 
ness which is at once convincing and 
refreshing. He surrounds them with 
their own attributes, lets them speak 
in the words of the ancient poets. 
His portrait of Diana in the XXXth 
Canto is a vivid contrast to that 
Diana who walks, so like a lady, 
through the pages of Endymion. She 
takes on once more that austere dig- 
nity which belonged to her in the days 
when she was worshipped by shep- 
herds, young women, ,and huntsman 
in Greece. She is swift and pitiless, 
a huntress, mistress of the bow, in- 
capable of the least sign of softness 
or sentiment. 

Yes, the gods are with us still. If 
we do not heap their figures with long 
and involved praises or clothe them 
in robes which cannot fit, or make 
them bear moralistic virtues and sig- 
nificances far too heavy for their ele- 
gant backs, we are still conscious of 
their innate beauty and dignity. And 
we pay our own manner of homage to 
them in our modern verse: to them, 
and not to what we wish them to be. 
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Teacher received her pay envelope, and 
after extracting the money, held it up 
for the class to see. 

“What is this, Freddy Wilson?” she 
asked, by way of a general knowledge 
test. 

“A pay envelope, Miss,” said the boy. 

“And what did it contain?” she went 
on. 

“Money,” said Freddy. “Your salary.” 

“Any further questions?” 

“Please, teacher,” said a little boy who 
had been studying the envelope in si- 
lence, “where do you work?”—Tid Bits. 


ao 
The three ways of settling disputes are 
arbitration, meditation, and consolation. 
—E. R. R. 
2 
A popular form of Restoration writing 
reached its peak in Poe’s Cutlets. (The 
student must have confused Pope’s coup- 
lets with memories of Francis Bacon 
and Charles Lamb.) 
—C. W.8 
+ 
Unmuddle, decode, decipher or psycho- 
analyze the following and please get sense 
out of it. It is a sign supposedly once 
adorning a house in Kent, Eng., 19th 
Century (not a Foolish Factory) : 
He rest O’Pand’s Pen, d A’soc.l. Al. 
H.O. Ur 
Inharm les Smirt Hand F U N. 
Letfriend Shipreig N, BE ju _ St. 
andki N.D. 
An Devil’s Peak. O’F.N. O'N,E. 
—Judge. 
2 
“Why do you have a calendar on your 
bicycle’s handle-bars?” 
I’m going to enter a six-day bike race.” 
—@ne Sunday Afternoon. 
* 
“Young man, I am afraid you are ig- 
noring our efficiency system.” 
“I know it, Boss! But somebody’s got 
to get the work done!” 


—Judge. 
* 


The Munitions Makers 

The children were listening attentively 
to the Armistice Day speaker. “Every 
one knew the war was won as soon as the 
Americans entered,” he exclaimed, en- 
thusiastically. 

“Please, sir, who won the war?” piped 
out a voice from the auditorium. 

© 

“Robert,” said the teacher, to drive 
home the lesson which was on charity and 
kindness, “if I saw.a man beating a 
donkey and stoppéd him from deing so, 
what virtue would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love,” said Bobby.—Boston 
Transcript. 

o 

Teacher—“Really, Johnny, your hand- 
writing sis terrible. You must learn to 
write better.” 

Johnny—“Well, if I did, you’d be find- 
ing fault -with my spelling.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

o 

Dean (to frosh)—Do you know who I 

am? 
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weeks. 
| to popularity if you 
start on a Conn. 
Choice of the world’s 
reatest artists. 
agnificent tone, 
4 y exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more. 


Write for Free Book 
Ask to see the 






6 Largest 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Start $105 to 
$175 mMoNnTH 


MEN — WOMEN 18 te 58. 
Many early examinations ex- 
ort hours. Write 
immediately for free 32 page 
beok, with list of positions 
and full particulars telling 
how to get them. 
FRANKLIN eerITeTS 
Dept. W290 Rochester, 














Frosh—No, I don’t, but if you can re- 
member your address I'll take you home. 


. 

Dora had just returned from Sunday- 
school, where she had been for the first 
time. 

“What did my little daughter learn 
this morning?” asked her father. 

“That I am a child of Satan,” was the 
beaming reply.—Christian Leader. 


“Where have you been for the last four 
years?” 

“At college taking medicine.” 

“And did you finally get well?”—Col- 
lege Life. 


a 
How's Your Wheat? 


A colored farmer was asked by an 
evangelist what denomination he  be- 
longed to. 

He did not reply directly, but said: 
“Bress ye, sah, dah’s fo’ roads leading 
from hyah ter town—de long road, de 
hill road, de sho’ road, and de swamp 
road—but when Ah goes ter town wid 
er load er grain dey don’t say ter me, 
‘Uncle Calhoun, which road did yo’ come 
by?’ but, ‘Cal, is yo’ wheat good?’ "—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Hm-m! 
“Who was Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 
“My dear! And you go to ‘Sunday 
school and don’t know that !”—Life. 


. 
The attorney shook his head. 

“My dear man,” he said, “there are 
huntireds of ways of ‘making money, but 
only one that’s honest.” 

The banker looked puzzled, 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“Ah,” smiled the other, “I thought you 
wouldn't know.” —Answers. 
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A Night at Sligo's 


(Continued from page 6) 


“S’st! “Hey Sadie! That corner table! 
Have you... ?” 
“Oh, bother! I forgot about him! 


Well, I’ve got to... .” She went on into 
the kitchen; those big six mustn’t be kept 
waiting, anyway. 

She returned with their tea, and gave 
it to them. The bottle-green man wanted 
more butter, and some very hot water, 
if she would be so good? 

“Surely, surely, sir, directly!” 

That was the way to give an order— 
you could tell he had been to places! She 
fetched the butter and the hot water. 

Then at last she brought the lone man 
his tea. He was ordinary looking. His 
mouth, for instance, was like any other 
mouth, his hair, too, and his eyes—except 
that they were very large and clear and 
steady, so that you wanted to leok into 
them a long while, only of course, you 
couldn’t be looking into people's eyes like 
that all the... . 








Special Offer to 
Scholastic Readers! 


Take advantage of this 
bargain opportunity to 
have Saplings in your 
scheol Hbrary or home. 








BAc«z volumes of Saplings, (Scho- 
lastic’s annual anthology of best 
high school writing) containing stu- 
dent stories, plays, poems, and essays 
won prizes in yearly nation-wide 
literary competitions (Scholastic 
Awards) now available for 60 cents 
each—much less than cost—if you 
order NOW, before the rapidly 
dwindling supply is exhausted. 

This offer is made to dispose of few 
hundred copies of “ 1926 
to 1982 editions inclusive 
that of 1927, which is ahameaal. 
The. 1933 edition will be sold at re- 
duced price of $1. The regular price 
of Saplings is $1.50. 

The entire set of six back volumes 
for $3. It gives a colorful and 
authentic record of the high level of 
student writing for the period. 
Valuable to teachers for use in com- 
position classes to encourage and spur 
on present students. 

Don’t delay—the supply is shrink- 
ing fast! 

Cloth-bound with attractive jeckets and 
a volume. Offer 
from 128 to 160 a 


CHAMBER OF COM- 


MERCE BL », PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Enclosed find.......... for lease 
send 'tme Saplings for’ the yeare indicated 


For 60 cents each 
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“Se you forgot me again,” he murmured, 
as she arranged his dishes. His voice was 


low; she was not sure of what he had 


said. 

“Pardon ... did you say—?” 

“I was here once before, and you forgot 
me then, too.” The man smiled at her. 

“Oh—I—did I? I’m sorry.” 

“Pray don’t be, the least bit.” 

Sadie got away from him a little con- 
fused. Well, what if she had? A body 
couldn’t—and anyway, better to keep him 
waiting than somebody important and 
rich, like him in bottle-green. Smiled at 
her, too! These young kind always try- 
ing that sort of— Oh drat it, Mrs. 
Crammer wanted something else from the 
way she was looking. . . . 

“Child, I'd like some more jam if you 
would be so good.” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Crammer, I surely will!” 

Bother! It was these extra trips back 
and forth that got you so tired you 
couldn’t climb upstairs to bed when the 
day was over. Back and forth, back and 
forth, through the swinging doors into the 
kitchen, and out again, and back again— 
Lord, if Arthur only would find a good 
paying place, there wouldn’t be any more 
of this tramping over hard floors with 
heavy plates weighing on you, and setting 
them down, and picking them up again 
when people were through, and tramping 
with them to the kitchen, so that they 
could be washed right up and ready for 
yeu to carry back, to be dirtied, and 
picked up, and piled, and lifted, and re- 
turned to the kitchen, and washed, and 
picked up, and piled, and lifted. . . . Just 
that, over and over and over. .. . If she 
had te go on doing it much longer she’d— 
still, of course, if she weren’t tired out 
all the time, it wouldn’t be so bad. Some 
days she didn’t mind it much. Oh, well, 
you couldn’t have everything. Old Mrs. 
Crammer could have all the jam she 
wanted, and be waited on, and smiled at, 
and helped, and spoken to sweet, but 
could she dance? Who'd want to ask her 
for the last dance, and then go home 
with her, and kiss her? Well, nobody 
would: not anybody; even cook would 
have better sense. 

.“Here’s your jam, Mrs. Crammer, mum.” 

“Thank ’ee, thank ‘ee, dear, 
kindly.” 

Yes, anybody’d be a fool to want to 
dance _ with her. 

The man she had forgotten was drink- 
ing his tea, sipping it. She saw him look- 
ing at her, and when she passed his table 
she stopped and asked him if everything 
was 4ll right. 

“Qh, indeed! I am happy now. Only— 
I shouldn’t like te be so easily forgot- 
ten.” 

“Pm sorry, I won’t forget you again. 
Some of the people, I know their names, 
and that makes it a lot— 

“Then shall I tell you mine?” 


“Yes, sir.” Sadie thought it best to be 
polite to them, and anyway they always 
found some excuse to talk. Well, if they 
knew about her and Arthur, and what Ar- 
thur had said last night, and if they could 
once see her dancing with him in her pink 
gown, maybe they wouldn’t be so free. . . . 

“Yes, sir, and what is your name?” 
“It is John Keats,” he answered. 


very 
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' “Pardon, sir?” Her moist lips, her 
whole body, were thrilling at that mo- 
ment to Arthur’s kiss. 

“John Keats.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you.” How Arthur's 
hand had trembled as it rested on your 
shoulder! She had always wondered if 
he got gay with other girls she knew noth- 
ing of, but after last night she did not 
think so. No! Arthur was hers, hers, 
hers .. . and her heels clicked in time to 
it, jubilant, as she walked back to the 
kitchen. Hers, hers, hers! Soon, soon, 
soon! 

“What you think about all tonight, ch? 
Why, you always go round like that, 
Sadie? Maybe your little boy not like you 
last night?” Joe was the comedian of 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, go to your dishes!” Sadie mut- 
tered wearily. “You think you’re a great 
wag, don’t you, Joey? Why don’t you 
tend to your dishes?” 

She turned to glance through the little 
pane. “Oh, drat it! Two more!” 

“You go do your dishesf’ chortled Joe. 
“You hurry up, will you? Hurry, go do 
your dishes, Sa-dee, hah, hah, hah. Look, 
look, look, see Sa-dee, go quick, get some 
more dishes. Hah, hah, hah.” 

“Oh, you’re funny, ain’t you!” 

She shoved a door open with a vicious 
thrust of her elbow. That greasy Joe! 
He thought he was some fine fellow, he 
did. 

The new people plumped themselves 
down near the important party, who were 
now lingering over their biscuits. ~ They 
looked important and rich too. She went 
to them, her smile ready. “Good evening, 
and what will it be, please?” 

“Some liver and cabbage and cake for 
both of us,” said the new man, emphasiz- 
ing the word “both” very strongly. Mar- 
ried, Sadie guessed. Yes, they were mar- 
ried, you could tell that. But, of course, 
it wasn’t that way with everybody. When 
she and Arthur were married there 
wouldn’t be anything like that—they’d go 
on loving, and loving. . . . 

On the way to the kitchen she stopped 
at the table in the corner; for the small 
man had finished his tea, paid the cash 
girl, and was now walking in leisurely 
fashion toward the door. 

He stopped just under the lamp for a 
moment; and its unsteady yellow light 
rested on his face. Then he went out, 
slowly. 


Why had he told her his name? Queer, 
that was. Well, you couldn’t stop them 
from talking to you. What was it, now? 
H'm. John. ... John. . .. No, she 
couldn’t remember. Oh, well, little things 
like that didn’t matter—if you spent all 
your life trying to think of things that 
came up during the day, why, you'd go 
off your head, you would. And anyway, 
what was the good? Nothing ever hap- 
pened, much. Go off your head, sure, re- 
membering everything; especially being 
tired and sleepy, the way she was. Tired! 
It would be the death of her, this tramp- 
ing! Oh, well, a good rest tonight would 
set her up again. She gathered up the 
dirty dishes the man had left, and went 
out with them to the kitchen. 


Reprinted from The Midland (copy- 
right, 1981), by permission of John T. 
Frederick, editor. 
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select desirable qualities in an official. 


The Teachers’ Column 


-For authoritative information on all 
sorts of subjects, including many bearing 
directly on classroom studies, you ought 
to consult the free price lists of govern- 
ment publications issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Upon request, the government will also 
send you free a weekly list of selected 
titles, fairly bursting with facts. 


School Life tells. teachers who wish stu- 
dents to know all about the NRA to get 
copies of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, No. 67, 73rd Congress (free); 
NRA Bulletin No. 1, outlining policies of 
NRA (nickel); copies of codes (see gov't 
list); and Documents of Recovery, which 
appeared in School Life in October. It 
suggests that students hold mock NRA 
hearings; that they investigate NRA ef- 
fects on local employment, wages, and 
prices; and that they study codes of local 
industries. Its November issue tells how 
codes are made. 

. 


Speaking of economic risks, as Dr. An- 
drews’ financial article does this issue, 
social problems classes may find this is an 
appropriate time to discuss the econemic 
risk of unemployment and the best method 
of controlling or sharing it. 


Your beok-reading students ought to be 
able to contribute a great deal to a discus- 
sion of the editorial. Let the class list 
the number of books they have read by 
foreign authors, and compare their ideas 
with those of native writers. Do they in- 
dicate any inherent hostility in one nation- 
ality for another? 


& 

Students should not only study the Tug- 
well bill as thoroughly as possible; they 
should act upon their conclusions. . If they 
decide that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be endowed with the full powers 
sought in the orignal reading, if they de- 
cide dealers should be liable to prosecu- 
tion, if they decide the Voluntary Inspec- 
tion Service should be included, have 
them write to their Representatives and 
Senators demanding support for these 
provisions. It might be a good idea to 
send one letter, representing the opinion 
of the entire class. 

e 

It may make the President’s task of 
preparing a budget program more real 
to students if they are assigned the task of 
making up.a personal budget for them- 
selves. Then let them prepare a family 
budget, based upon a hypothetical income; 
a school budget; or a club budget. 

© 

If it is asking too much of the average 
student to understand the problems of 
the federal budget, it might be more to 
the point to guide students in their ap- 
praisal of the men who prepare and ad- 
minister these budgets. As an experi- 
mental task, ask students if they would 
support a candidate for office because (a) 
he has a pleasant smile, (b) his record 
shows that he has always voted faithfully 
with the party, (c) he comes from an old 


well-known family, (d) he has frequently: 


deserted the party ranks to vote with the 
opposition, (e) he is wealthy, (f) he is 
penniless, “(g) he attended _fashionable* 
schools, (h) he has several honorary de- 
grees from colleges, (i) he spends a 
great deal on his campaign, (j) he is a 
g00d family man, (k) he had a brilliant 
scholastic record, (1) he quit school at 
an early age te earn his living,-and so on. 
y a process of ‘elimination, let the class 

















May Be The Author Of 
This Letter 


Dear Mom: 

I am having a swell time here with the other winners in Scholastic’s 
News Examination. Washington is a beautiful city. There are trees, 
and marble buildings, parks, gardens, and mansions all over the place. 
The Scholastic representative is showing us around. And I haven't had 
to spend ten cents since I left home. Yesterday I met our Senator and the 
Vice-President. We'll probably go to the White House today. 

The other kids are from all over the country. One's a Southerner, one 
lives in the Corn Belt, one’s a Westerner, and the other's a regular Yankee, 
from ‘Way Up East. Each of them turned in the best news exam paper 
in their own territories, the same as I did. 

I was told today that if our class had turned in three more papers 
above eighty-five, we would have won one of the two school prizes that 
are given in each of the five regional zones. We would have been allowed 
to any twenty-five books in the Modern Library list, for our class- 
room library. But I'm not disappointed. I have my share of glory and 

lunder. They gave me my Spencerian fountain pen today. It writes 

ike silk. Every student who made high grade in his class in the news 
exam gets one of these pens. That is provided the grade is above a 
minimum set by the jury and provided ten papers were turned in. They 
gave away hundreds of them. The exam cost Scholastic several thousand 
dollars in prizes alone. I don’t know why they do it except that it does 
stir up interest in social and government affairs and that way it gets them 
more interested readers. I never dreamed I'd know so much about what 
makes the wheels go round. 

Well, there's a big day tomorrow, so solong. Miss Hathaway sends 
her regards. She says I really won this trip for her, but if she hadn't 
known how to teach us to read news and we hadn't been studying 
Scholastic all year, I guess neither of us would be here. She is not coming 
back with me but is stopping over to visit cousins in Louisville. The 
Greyhound Bus people arranged for her to stopover. As I told you be- 
fore, the bus trip is very comfortable and enjoyable. We stop every 
night in good hotels along the route, so we not only get a restful ride; 


June 30, 1934, 
Washington, D. C. 


we also see more of the country. And there's no need for you to worry. 
The Greyhound Bus lines are ten times as safe as riding in an automobile. 
Here is a snapshot of our bus. 


Love, 


~~ ey ON ON O™ 











SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of Commerce ite, 
Building, Pit h, P : loin the thousands of 
Please send me rules for Scholastic’s Third Annual National News | “@4en™ whe comp 
Examination. for Scholastic News 
Exam prizes. There is 
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andRome | 


and. we have 
gone Classic 
for 1934! 


You'll not wonder 
when you ‘see the 
set of classic draw- 
ings Ernest W. Wat- 
son has done with 
his trusty Eldorado 
pencils. He has 
seen these old famil- 


jar columns and | 


arches with — fresh 
vision, and The Mas- 


ter Drawing Pencil 
has given them a 


new sparkle you will | 


enjoy. 


KEEP your Eldo- 


rado pencils busy. 


Practice constantly 
to develop you | 


sketching ability. 


You can be winner in ~ 
the Scholastit-Eldo- 


rado Award Con- 


test. $50, $25, $15, | 


= 


and five $5 prizes. | 
Submit all the draw- © 
ings you wish. Com 7 
sult your drawing” 


teacher, write for 


further details to 
Scholastic, 155 East 


* 


44th Street, New ® 


York. 


- 


YF 


P.S. Here's a wll 


from Mr. -Watson. 


He says, “Better 


work can be done 
with an assortment | 
of pencils of dif-~ 


ferent degrees of 
hardness: the harder 
grades for light 
tones, softer grades 
for dark tones. | 
use H, HB, B, 28, 
3B, 4B, 5B, and 6B, 
not all on. every 
drawing to be sure: 
it all depends on 
the pictorial tune | 
am playing. But 
for good graphic 
music, have all the 
strings to your bow.” 


Peneill Sales 
Department 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., 
Dept. 115-J, 
Jersey City, N. J 
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